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ULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY.—An application of the theory of themes in 


culture.) 
Foundation. 


Mn a paper previously published it was 
gested that dynamic affirmations called 


mes could profitably be employed as a 


bint of departure in analyzing or inter- 


fing a culture or a particular round of 
A theme was there defined as “a postu- 


le or position, declared or implied, and 


y controlling behavior or stimulating 
vity, which is tacitly approved or open- 
promoted in a society.’” In that article 
» discussed the actualizations or “‘ex- 


essions” of the theme in conduct and be- 


, the types of expression that are likely 


be found, the clues to the relative impor- 


| 


ce of themes, the limiting factors that 


fdinarily prevent a single theme from 
minating the culture or disrupting the 


al equilibrium, and the structure that 
alts from the balance and interplay of 


lemes. The examples offered did not con- 


jute an ordered review of the themal sys- 
of any particular culture, however, but 
e chosen primarily to illuminate the 


finitions and the theoretical points to be 


le. In the present paper I propose to list, 
trate, and briefly discuss all the themes 


Mave been able to identify in a given 


lade possible by a John Simon G 
lighton, Medical Co 


re. The culture I shall analyze in this 
nner (and this is a quite arbitrary 
fice) is that of the Lipan Apache Indians 


the American Southwest. 


* Received March 1, bh 
; oo, Themes as dynamic forces in culture, 


erfect the method, or- 
write this paper was 
heim 
owship. I am grateful to Commander A. H. 
U.8S.N.R., Dr. Doro- 
illiam H. Kelly, and Dr. 
who read this article in 


The opportunit 
nize the material, 


. C. Leighton, Dr. 
N. Fenton 


' uscript, for helpful comments and criticisms. 


Morris Epwarp Opusr, Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim 
(Communicated by Wiiu1am N. Fenton.) 


Before introducing the themes of Lipan 
culture and the supporting evidence that 
seems to me to validate them, it may be 
helpful to explain how they were deter- 
mined. After the information had been ob- 
tained in the field, the notebooks were read 
and headings were supplied to guide the 
typist. Before the typed materials were 
filed under conventional categories they 
were proofread and corrected. Large sec- 
tions of the data have been consulted from 
time to time in the preparation of articles 
and monographs. Thus, constant handling 
of the material over a long period had made 
me thoroughly familiar with it and in- 
creasingly conscious of the principal Lipan 
doctrines and postulates that were affirmed. 
When I decided to test the theory of themes 
by applying it to this particular body of 
material, I again gave the entire set of notes 
a close and uninterrupted reading so that 
I might appreciate the extensions and rami- 
fications of any theme recognized in an 
early phase of the survey. It was only after 
this that I systematically worked through 
the data, brought together the items of 
belief and behavior that seemed to be in- 
spired by a common affirmation or incen- 
tive, and endeavored to express the ruling 
and unifying doctrine as a statement that 
I have called a theme. I had no idea how 
many themes would result from this treat- 
ment. I could not foresee what proportion 
of the material would be found to be an ex- 
pression of one or another of the themes and 
so would be absorbed and utilized by means 
of this method. The approach has been 
thoroughly experimental and, in terms of 
execution, largely inductive. 

In a description of a culture in terms of 
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themes, particularly in an outline summary 
account such as this, the emphasis is bound 
to be upon ideology, values, and stimuli to 
activity rather than upon an inventory .of 
techniques of manufacture and material 
possessions. By the very definition of a 
theme, the point of departure must be the 
warm, normative, subjective aspects of the 
culture rather than the practical, objective 
facets that Merton, following Alfred Weber 
and R. M. Maclver, has given the technical 
term “civilization.’’* The apparent slighting 
of items relating to geographical setting, 
technology, and material culture may dis- 
turb those who are used to the orthodox 
ethnographic tradition and who expect to 
learn early in any study of a native people 
what plants they use, how they tan skins, 
and how they fashion weapons. Actually,.a 
full exposition based on the themal ap- 
proach would provide the details of ma- 
terial culture and technical proficiency, 
though, to my mind, this is not its primary 
task. For instance, a complete discussion of 
the moral-social virtue industry (theme 
17) would necessarily indicate what indus- 
trious men and women are trained to do and 
would consequently offer a clear picture of 
the division of labor and the nature of the 
daily tasks. 

One other introductory comment may be 
in order. Because themes are generaliza- 
tions from many particulars and because 
many of them have an abstract and philo- 
sophical flavor, they may be confused by 
some with ideal rather than actualized or 
expected patterns of behavior. It must 
therefore be emphasized again that the 
themes listed below are distilled from the 
details of the culture as it functioned or is 
alleged to have functioned and therefore 
represent requirements and guides to ac- 
tion and not merely pious hopes. 


Theme 1. The elements of the universe are actually 
or potentially animate and personified 


} The traditional “history” of the Lipan 
begins in an underworld at a time when 


* Merton, Civilization and culture. While the 
distinction is an extremely helpful one, I am not 
enthusiastic over the use of the term “‘civiliza- 
tion” in this sense. 
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animals, birds, plants, and rocks were also 
people and all shared a universal language, 
The elements of the natural world did not 
assume their present forms until the “‘peo 
ple” of the underworld had emerged and 
were traveling sunwise around the surface 
of the world. Then it was, for instance, that 
the Juniper People halted their journey at 
a certain spot and the gay necklaces of 
green beads they wore became the juniper 
berries that the Lipan have gathered for 
food ever since. The earth to which the 
people of the emergence came is described 
as a woman, and those who live upon her 
body are considered to be her children! 
Large rocks -are her teeth. Earthquakes 
occur when she becomes excited, when she 
is dissatisfied with the weather. 

The sun and the moon, too, traveled for 
a time with the people of the emergence, 
Male characteristics are attributed to the 
sun, and, in his personified guise, he is 
identified with Enemy Slayer, the culture 
hero. The moon is most often thought of 
as a woman and is associated with Changing 
Woman, the culture heroine and the mother 
of the culture hero. Before they left the 
people of the emergence, these two promised 
that they would always keep moving in the 
heavens, guiding and watching over those 
with whom they had journeyed. The sun, in 
particular, is a model of industry and vir 
tue. He never tires of telling earthlings, 
“Do not lie in bed; get up when I do,” 
The morning glow is the sign that he is 
mixing his paints. Early in the morning he 
daubs his face with red ochre and starts 
out. In summer. he travels closer to the 
earth, in winter farther away; therefore 
winter is the most dangerous as well as 
the most inclement of the seasons. In sum- 
mer he travels slowly, causing the days to 
be long and giving the plants which sus- 
tain man a chance to grow. But if the people 
are practicing sorcery and courting evil, 
Sun grows angry and it becomes unseason- 
ably hot or cold. Should the misbehavior 


5 Very few Li survive today, and many 
traits of the aboriginal culture are no longer prac 
ticed. To prevent confusion and to obviate the 
necessity for constant change of tense, however, 
the historical present will be used throughout in 
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persist, the sun, who hates sorcery above 
all things, hides his face and an eclipse 
occurs. Then the old people bring the pegs 
which are used to stake out hides and shake 
them together so that the sun’s wrath will 
not be felt close by. 

In the beginning, when all objects of the 
world were animate and personified, the 
fruit and old age were placed in the care of 
Walking Rock. It was he who prayed to 
the Thunder People to bring rain and to 
allow the fruit to ripen; it was he who first 
daubed white clay on the heads of people 
and thus brought gray hair and old age into 
being. 

The Lightning (or Thunder) People are 
winged sky beings who are, unfortunately, 
easily aroused to jealousy and anger. The 
greatest danger, however, is from their 
children, who are inclined to be mischievous 
and to shoot their arrows (lightning) care- 
lessly. Not only is Lightning animate, but 
it is essential to the animation of man. 
There is lightning within every human be- 
ing. Wind, too, enters the body by way of 
the throat at birth, and life lasts only as 
long as these two vital qualities remain. 

Peyote is a small cactus with narcotic 
properties which is found along the Rio 
Grande watershed in Texas and northern 
Mexico. When its crown, the “peyote but- 
ton,” is cut off and chewed, exhilaration 
and color visions result. A widespread re- 
ligious cult has grown up around the use of 
this plant. In each Lipan peyote ceremony, 
a large “button” is placed back of the fire 
and is closely watched by the ceremonialist 
in charge. This “chief peyote,” I was as- 
sured by Lipan, can see and understand 
better than a man and functions to reveal 
and to prevent wrong-doing and evil 
thought. By means of this plant the pious 
can come into contact with the Peyote 
People who have meetings of their own, 
who eat each other with impunity and who 
grant power and ceremony to those who 
seek to know their ways well. 

In their own settings, animals are de- 
scribed as having human sensibilities. Ac- 
cording to one account, a Lipan woman 
finds shelter from a storm in a bear’s den. 
The parent bears are absent when she 
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arrives, but, because she treats the cubs 
with affection, the elders spare her life and 
ultimately guide her back to her home. 
Nevertheless, while she is with them, the 
bears make her wash in yucca root suds, 
for the human odor she exudes is most ob- 
noxious to them. This is a neat reversal of 
the objection of Lipan to various animal 
odors. 

Often what appears to be only a bird 
may actually be the alternative form of a 
being that controls the means to wealth 
and prestige. The cowbird, for example, is 
associated with the capture and taming of 
wild horses. For the benefit of one to whom 
the acquisition of and control over horses is 
a religious as well as a secular quest, Cow- 
bird may assume the form of a little man 
with quirt in hand, clinging to the neck of 
the stallion that runs at the head of the 
herd. Should the quirt fall to the ground 
during pursuit, it is recovered by the Lipan 
and prayed to reverently. As likely as not, 
@ vision experience and a power grant will 
result from such an encounter. 

All this is but a sampling from the rich 
store of tale and belief emphasizing the 
animate and human attributes of objects 
and beings of the earth and skies. Conse- 
quently, in terms of interest and desire, it 
is a small, intimate universe in which the 
Lipan dwell. Consciousness, human char- 
acteristics, and concern for the people of 
earth bring the mightiest and most remote 
elements close. On the other hand, the 
familiar, the small, and the inert are mag- 
nified in importance by the tradition that 
they were once powerful and alive and may 
become so again to the discerning. Vitality, 
power, animation are not formally fixed 
and immutable. They are like beams of 
light that shine now here, now there. The 
feelings, attitudes, and place of all things 
must be considered, for to the very end of 
his days the Lipan does not know what may 
yet succor him and what may be instru- 
mental in his undoing. 

Theme 2. The universe is pervaded by diffuse super- 
natural power, which may become specific for 
those psychologically prepared to receive it 

The objects, forces, and beings of the 
Lipan world usually become animate or 
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personified in order to aid the deserving 
or to punish the erring. The aid offered a 
human being may be for the occasion only 
or it may consist in the granting of a cere- 
mony which insures supernatural help in 
recurring crises. A ceremony properly per- 
formed is a claim on the help of the source 
from which it came. Therefore particular 
ceremonies are extremely useful for spe- 
cific tasks or occasions. A shaman who has 
a power grant and a ceremony from the 
buffalo, for instance, conducts his ritual 
before a buffalo hunt. A person who knows 
a ceremony from the horse or from some 
creature associated with the horse, such as 
the cowbird, conducts a curing rite when 
someone has fallen from a horse or requires 
his good luck with horses restored. Thus 
supernatural power is so funneled to the 
human scene that it offers assistance and 
relief in most contexts within the range of 
Lipan experience. Accordingly, appeals to 
supernatural power are an indispensable 
adjunct to any important undertaking. 

In terms of their interests and needs 
Lipans constantly seek to tap this vast 
reservoir of supernatural power. One man, 
for example, felt that he could learn 
“something to live by’ from peyote. He 
gathered the plants and prepared the 
peyote “buttons.’’ Then he cleansed him- 
self in suds prepared from yucca root and 
built a brush shelter. Next he rolled a 
cigarette and blew smoke to the cardinal 
directions, beginning with the east and 
moving sunwise. He then sprinkled pifion 
pollen on one of the peyote “buttons,” 
held it to the directions, and picked it up 
and laid it down four times before chewing 
it. He did this with four peyote “buttons” 
and repeated the ritual for four nights. On 
the fourth night he placed peyote under his 
pillow. That night, in the vision he sought, 
he was touched on the side of the head 
four times. He heard voices and rose to 
greet a man and a woman who had come 
to guide him to a “power home.” They led 
him into a little hill, and, though he was 
young, he was courageous and followed 
them without fear. Once inside, he bravely 
asked the supernaturals who lived there 
for the “highest power” that can be ob- 
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tained through peyote. He was granted 
ceremonial knowledge which he used to 
good advantage against sickness and ene- 
mies, and he became a well-known leader 
of the peyote ritual. 

Another Lipan liked nothing better than 
to pursue and capture wild horses. On one 
of his expeditions, as he marveled at the 
ability of the wild stock to ¢':¢> him, he 
saw the author of his difficuitics, a little 
man (Cowbird) who clung to the fleetest 
stallion and led the herd to safety. In the 
spirited chase the little man and the horses 
again escaped but not before Cowbird had 
dropped the little quirt he had been flour- 
ishing. The Lipan recovered this and placed 
it under his pillow. Cowbird missed his 
whip, thought constantly of his loss, and 
was therefore drawn to the intrepid Lipan, 
He appeared to the Lipan in dreams and 
visions and taught him prayers and songs. 
Thereafter this man was most successful 
in raising good horses and performed 4 
powerful ceremony over thosé who had any 
mishap with these animals, 

These are only two of the many exam- 
ples that could be cited to indicate the 
Lipan belief in supernatural power, which 
becomes differentiated and manifest as it 
reaches man through various media. This 
does not mean that power quests always 
succeed or that the claims of individuals to 
supernatural power are always accepted; 
there are frank admissions of failure to ob- 
tain desired supernatural help and con- 
siderable scepticism concerning the au- 
thenticity of the representations of par- 
ticular individuals. But belief in the reality 
of supernatural power and in the ability of 
Lipan men and women to receive its bene- 
fits and warnings is a fundamental theme 
of the culture and is expressed in the count 
less activities, possessions, and exchanges 
that enter into the ritual round. 

Theme 8. Life and the life forces are 
constantly threatened by evil 
and danger 

Lipan reaction and behavior are marked 
by a strong consciousness of the evils and 
dangers that beset men. In fact, many of 
the activities to which the Lipan devote an 
enormous amount of energy and thought 
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are protective in nature. The recognition 
of evil and danger is woven into the very 
fabric of sacred legend and the Lipan 
world view. When the Lipan emerged from 
the underworld they were greeted by hostile 
monsters as well as by kindly supernat- 
urals. A Monster Buffalo, a Monster Owl, 
and Monster Eagles were among those who 
had to be vanquished before the earth was 
inhabitable for man. Another bird of “evil 
influence” is the raven, who willed that 
there should be death, who set himself 
against the life forces, and is responsible 
even today for much sickness and con- 
tamination. The ghosts of the dead seek to 
draw their relatives to them at an untimely 
age, and contact with corpses or graves 
may give them their opportunity to ac- 
complish this. Malicious and envious tribes- 
men (witches) may use supernatural power 
for evil rather than for good ends; power 
itself, when personified, may make sugges- 
tions that only witches would gratify. 
Water Monsters wait in rivers and water 
holes to seize and drown the unwary man 
or horse. Any contact with a snake or even 
with the spot where a snake has been can 
cause serious affliction. The Thunder or 
lightning People are easily moved to 
jealousy, anger, and retaliation, and their 
children are “mean” and mischievous, 
often “shooting thunder flints” (sending 
lightning) without provocation. Even 
dreams may be a frightening signal of sick- 
ness or death; dreams of fire, of flood, of the 
dead, or of witches are particularly discon- 
certing. 

In this manner the Lipan have personi- 
fied the general insecurities they feel and 
the inimical forces they can not name or 
ean not directly control. But they have a 
vivid appreciation of the more explicit and 
observable dangers, too, and a constant 
uneasiness about them. The likelihood of 
injuries during the realistic slingshot and 
arrow battles by means of which the youths 
are trained is freely admitted, but the prac- 
tice is explained with the simple comment, 
“When there are many enemies the boys 
have to be trained to be active.” In a story 
told to the boys to impress them with the 
need for being wary of all strangers, ‘Fool- 
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ish People” are described who meet a first 
group of Comanches on a friendly basis and 
later, without careful investigation, er- 
roneously assume that a second group is 
approaching in the same frame of mind. 

The general tension and anxiety the 
Lipan feel is perhaps illustrated by the 
following incident. In order to tease his 
sleeping wife an old man discharged his 
grandson’s tamped popgun near her head. 
Unfortunately the old woman was dreaming 
that she and her relatives were being pur- 
sued by Mexican soldiers. In her dream 
the noise of the toy became a Mexican gun 
discharged at her head. She kicked and 
writhed so long and was so hard to arouse 
from sleep that her husband was seriously 
alarmed. 


Theme 4. Security and harmony are 
attained largely through the conquest 
of fear and danger and through 
self-discipline 

If the Lipan are acutely conscious of the 
evils and dangers that beset them, it must 
also be said that they do not quail from 
pitting themselves sturdily against their 
seen and unseen foes. Because their ene- 
mies are strong and remorseless, they train 
their young men to meet them on equal 
terms. They take the view that from the 
beginning life has been a series of hazards 
to be overcome. It was Enemy Slayer, the 
Lipan culture hero and exemplar, who, im- 
mediately after the emergence, slew the 
man-eating monsters in a series of mar- 
velous adventures. In those early days the 
large and evil animals challenged the 
smaller, kindlier ones to a contest of 
“hidden ball.” A victory for the large ani- 
mals would have meant perpetual darkness 
for mankind. By their shouts and threats 
the protagonists of unending night at- 
tempted to frighten and weaken their op- 
ponents, but the small animals persisted 
and finally saw the sun rise on their 
triumph. Since that time man has had to 
war relentlessly against the seemingly su- 
perior forces that seek to intimidate and 

overawe him. 
The theme of the conquest of fear and 
weakness is often found in ceremonial 
contexts. Supernatural power favors those 
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who are not easily terrified. In visions, when 
persons who seek ceremony are led into 
power homes, fearsome animals and ob- 
stacles usually bar the way. The ceremonies, 
or at least the most important power 
grants, ultimately are gained by those who 
show no signs of fear or doubt at this time. 
Peyote is said to test its adherents severely 
in this manner. Some, when they first chew 
peyote, are said to see frightening visions. 
If they become alarmed and leave the place 
of meeting in panic, the unpleasant epi- 
sodes they envision may occur. The proper 
course is to remain, to force unpleasant 
thoughts aside, and to continue to eat 
peyote until desirable visions appear. 

A peyote story relates how four men eat 
the plant in order to find out more about 
its ways. Old Man Peyote (the personifica- 
tion of the peyote plant) enters and fells 
one of the four with a savage blow on the 
head. While the spirit of the victim is being 
led by Old Man Peyote to the power home 
to learn more about the ritual uses of the 
plant, two of his companions, frightened at 
the blood and the presence of the body, run 
out of the tipi. The third man understands 
what is occurring, however, and persuades 
his companions to return and continue the 
ceremony for four days. By this means the 
unconscious man is brought to life again 
and additional knowledge is gained. Had 
all three men broken off the ritual in fright, 
their stricken friend would have remained 
dead. 

This fierce determination to conquer fear 
and to overcome danger has resulted in a 
cult of bravery that has many expressions, 
Lipan children allow pith from the inside 
of the sunflower stalk to burn to ash on 
their outstretched arms in order to demon- 
strate their courage. Or they touch burning 
brands to one another’s fingernails, in the 
same spirit. Another test is to drop a turtle 
in hot coals, and to use the bare hands to 
keep it covered. If the animal escapes from 
the embers, the child is said to be a coward 
who will run away from danger. Obviously 
it takes a brave youngster to continue to 
heap hot coals on with his bare hands. 

Fearlessness ranks high on the scale of 
Lipan social virtues, as we shall point out 
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later. There is a whole cycle of stories about 
a fearless man who overcomes a buffalo 
bull, puts a fierce peccary to flight, insults 
a Mexican army officer, and even kicks 4 
snake—though he becomes ill as a result 
of this last rash act. A favorite story re 
counts the deed of a smali group of Lipan 
men who lead a strong raiding party of the 
enemy away from the camps and out into 
the plains. There they face the foe and beat 
him off. 

The requirements of the manly code in- 
vade the social realm as well. A badly 
deceived husband finds his wife and her 
lover sleeping together. He shoots an arrow 
into the man but before he can kill the 
woman she wakes and pleads for her life, 
He feels compassion and affection for his 
erring wife surge over him, but with a de- 
termined effort, he conquers his “weakness” 
and executes her too. 


Theme 5. The mastery of life forces which 
maintains security is a result of agreement 
and compact and consequently imposes 
restraints and obligations 

In the Lipan view the struggle against 
evil and danger is an interminable one in 
which the hostile forces are at best con- 
trolled and modified rather than elimi- 
nated. Partial victories ending in truce and 
agreement are the rule; a disregard of the 
means by which evil is held in leash may 
loose misfortune upon the entire community 
again. The margin by which man maintains 
control over his destiny is a narrow one; he 
must constantly pacify elements of his 
world that would otherwise turn against 
him and upset the precarious favorable 
balanee he has achieved. And so man must 
adhere rigorously to his obligations, ritual 
and social. In order to keep on even terms 
with men and supernaturals he must exer- 
cise and enforce the restraints that prevent 
breaches of faith and conduct. He remains 
aware of his insecurity and modestly seeks 
to rally all beings and forces, great and 
small, to his cause. 

This conception of the relation of man 
to his world is presented time and again in 
the most important Lipan traditions. In 
the tale of the slaying of the monsters by 
the culture hero, for example, Enemy 
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Slayer, though he was mighty, gave to 
mankind an example in humility by re- 
questing the aid of the tiny gopher in con- 
quering the Monster Buffalo. When this 
monster had been vanquished it was al- 
lowed to live on in reduced size on condition 
that it would permit mankind to use its 
flesh and hide. Though the buffalo as- 
sented, it, too, exacted conditions. From 
these are derived the rules and ritual for 
hunting and butchering the buffalo. When 
these are violated, Buffalo has the right to 
hide from man and to withhold its flesh 
and skins. 

The antelope, eagle, and other animals 
that originally preyed on man were sub- 
dued and agreed to cooperate with man- 
kind under roughly similar conditions. 
Their continued submission and good will 
are likewise dependent upon the self-dis- 
cipline and adherence to covenant that 
mankind shows. 

It is no different in regard to the horse. 
The faithful service and even the good 
health of the horse are one side of a bargain 
that men, too, must heed. Thus, children 
are taught that they should not throw sad- 
dle blankets around, that they should not 
strike horses on the head with a whip, and 
that they must not get in a saddle when it is 
in a tree or is lying on the ground. If these 
cautions are disregarded the horses of the 
family will suddenly acquire sores on their 
backs, or good horses will mysteriously “go 
down” in a few days. 

Deer, too, can withhold their favors from 
those who fail to treat their flesh and hides 
with the conventional respect. The deer, 
who have the wind for their messenger, are 
always aware of the position of the hunter 
and surrender themselves only when they 
see fit to do so. Deer are under no obligation 
to reveal themselves to individuals who fail 
to show due respect for the rules and ob- 
servances of the hunt. 

Many other observances and restrictions 
are followed because they are man’s part 
of a covenant. For that reason the unused 
part of a plant gathered for medicinal pur- 
poses is put back in the ground. The plant is 
willing to give of its root but requires a 
respectful handling of its leaves in return. 
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The supernaturals perfected the sweat 
lodge for man and gave rules concerning its 
proper use, but the person who erects one 
without knowing the appropriate songs and 
prayers will smother to death. The masked 
dancers can aid mankind at the time of 
sickness, but the efficacy of the rite is 
marred if someone calls the name of an 
impersonator. In short, there are many ani- 
mals, supernaturals, and natural objects 
that have been forced to help mankind or 
that have agreed to help mankind, but 
they do so only at a price. Lipan who desire 
an ordered round of life and a minimum of 
insecurity agree and insist that the price 
be paid. Therefore this theme has become 
an important conservative force in Lipan 
culture, for few dare neglect the duties and 
the rites which insure an uninterrupted 
flow of services, sacrifices, and benefits from 
animals, natural forces, and the super- 
naturals. 


Theme 6. Socially approved contacts with the 
supernatural must occur within the limits 
of a recognized ritual frame 


As we have seen, the Lipan are greatly 
concerned over the existence and _per- 
sistence of evil and danger. They recognize 
that men may claim benevolence falsely 
and that some kinds of supernatural power 
may even prove malefic. Therefore, while 
the need for supernatural help and cere- 
mony is keenly felt, it is quite as strongly 
urged that traffic with the supernatural 
should be carried on in terms of a recog- 
nized and reassuring pattern. I know of a 
case of a violent conflict between two Lipan 
that occurred because one was asserting 
claims to power without recourse to the 
ordinary ceremonial conventions of prayer, 
song, and other common elements recog- 
nized as constituting a beneficent rite. The 
second man, who was made extremely 
nervous by “religious” conduct which did 
not invoke familiar patterns and symbols, 
ordered him to stop and threatened him 
with physical violence if he did not do so. 
Another person explained to me how he 
came to feel that a shaman, whom he at 
first viewed with suspicion, was really 
“doing only good” with his ceremony. This 
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practitioner sang “strong” songs, which 
mentioned “all the good and holy things,” 
and he managed to crowd most of the highly 
respected elements of Lipan ceremonialism 
into his rite. When he heard and saw this, 
the sceptic was convinced that any pro- 
cedure that depended so entirely upon sym- 
bols and references valued and accepted in 
Lipan religious life could not be unworthy. 

As a result of this attitude, Lipan re- 
ligious thought and behavior are held to a 
ritual frame that consists of a specific set 
of acts, references, and symbols, though 
they may be differently arranged and 
slightly varied according to the occasion. 

In requesting a shaman to conduct his 
ceremony it is necessary to proffer him a 
cigarette or four ceremonial gifts. The gifts 
usually include tobacco and often suggest 
the nature of the ceremony desired and the 
shaman’s source of power. Thus, a bridle 
*may be one of the gifts of supplication in 
requesting a ceremony for the purpose of 
repairing a mishap with a horse. The smok- 
ing of a cigarette or the acceptance of the 
gifts indicates the shaman’s willingness to 
act. 

The shaman will probably require that 
the structure in which he carries on his 
ceremony have the door facing the most 
important ritual direction, east. In what- 
ever he does there is an association of color, 
direction, number, and sunwise circuit. In 
prayer, for instance, the east is mentioned 
first and is referred to as black; south comes 
next and is blue; the circuit continues to 
the west, which is named yellow; fourth and 
last is the north, ordinarily associated with 
white. As this suggests, four is the Lipan 
sacred number; what does not happen in 
fours or multiples of four can hardly be of 
ceremonial significance. 

A shaman usually begins a ceremony 
with the puffing of tobacco smoke to the 
cardinal directions in sunwise order, be- 
ginning with the east. A prayer of four 
parts and the singing of songs in groups of 
fours follows. The songs often contain 
numerous references to Changing Woman, 
the mother of the culture hero, and to 
Enemy Slayer, the culture hero. A drum 
(much less frequently a rattle) is used to 
accompany the singing. For some rites a 
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fire is ceremonially kindled. At intervals 
the shaman uses the sacred substances and 
objects he has brought with him, pollen 
(by far the most frequently employed 
sacred substance), red ochre, yellow ochre, 
and white paint. These are sprinkled to the 
directions, applied to the head, face, or 
body of the patient or the subject, or they 
are touched to objects that are to be purified 
or sanctified. Sometimes, to indicate mutual 
spiritual participation in the rite and its 
purposes, the marking of the face or body 
with pollen or paint is reciprocal; the re- 
ligious leader and the observers mark the 
patient or central figure and are marked 
by him in return. If the patient or subject 
is a woman her hair will be worn loose and 
flowing. In dressing or marking the patient 
or subject, the right side is given precedence 
over the left and the lower part over the 
top. If special clothes are prepared for a 
ritual they will be made of buckskin for a 
male and of doeskin for a female. Food 
eaten at a ceremony is ordinarily blessed 
and sprinkled with a cross of pollen. The 
cross, a symbol of the four directions, is 
often found in ritual contexts. If the food 
is to be eaten by the patient, a ritual feint 
brings it to the mouth four times before 
it is finally consumed. 

There are still other common Lipan cere- 
monial objects and observances that are 
fitted into ceremonies whenever possible or 
practicable. There is much smudging and 
incensing to purify and to drive away evil. 
Sage is usually burned for such purposes. 
Ritual bathing for purification is practiced 
on occasion. If anything is to be ritually cut 
this is done with a flint or obsidian blade. 
Eagle feathers (symbolizing life and ac- 
tivity), abalone shell (a symbol for the 
north star and for those things that stead- 
fastly guide men through life), and the 
“age stick” (a wooden cane, a bow, or & 
fire poker representing the hope of long 
life for the subject) are frequently in evi- 
dence. There is the constant attempt to 
identify the patient with persons or forces 
that are growing or that have already 
reached old age. Thus, a child is held to a 
one-day-old moon; a hair-cutting ceremony 
is deferred until the plants of spring begin 
to grow; or a very old person is sought to 
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carry on certain ceremonies for a young 
child. The path of successful and long life 
is sometimes represented in ritual by four 
steps to the east through which the patient 
or a child is led. Ritual objects which are 
not to be used again are placed on plants, 
bushes, or trees, to be “‘taken back’’ or 
absorbed by the “power” with which they 
are associated. 


Theme 7. The essentials of tribal existence are fixed 
and ordered by events of the past, by tradi- 
tional practices, or by supernatural 
sanction 


In the Lipan view life is less an adven- 
ture than a fulfillment. There are choices 
and alternatives, but the existence even of 
these is a result of predestination rather 
than of man’s strivings. Life and death 
merge into a cycle that began in the under- 
world of legendary times and that is finally 
completed when the individual returns to 
the underworld at the end of his earthly 
term. Ritual is a reenactment. The tradi- 
tional rites are conducted exactly as Enemy 
Slayer and other protectors and protago- 
nists of the legendary period performed them, 
or they are carried on precisely as the super- 
naturals rehearse them in the vision experi- 
ence fundamental to the power grant. The 
lens of consciousness is so adjusted that the 
Lipan see their own world in extremely 
sharp focus and consequently discern little 
else; they know what to expect and what to 
anticipate. 

Accordingly Lipan culture seems to its 
carriers not only to be the time-honored 
way but also the inevitable way. The in- 
formant who undertook to explain to me 
the necessity for incessant fighting and 
raiding expressed this view perfectly. He 
pointed out that sooner or later enemies 
would come and steal Lipan horses. Those 
who suffered loss would go to the chief to 
complain, and a pursuit party would be 
organized. If its members overtook the 
raiders a fight would ensue. Conversely, 
when Lipan horses became too few in 
number, the herd of some alien tribe would 
be raided. The enemy would nearly always 
follow and must be outdistanced or out- 
fought. These exploits would become a chal- 
lenge or a cause for revenge and would 
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lead to a cycle of expeditions and reprisals. 
My informant saw no way in which this 
round of events could be arrested. 

The Lipan speak often of a “path,” 
“trail,” or “way’’ of life. Thus, there are 
the well esteemed among them who 
“follow Enemy Slayer’s way” or the inept 
who “follow Coyote’s way.” But whether a 
Lipan follows this trail or that, he is ex- 
pected to remain in some beaten and well- 
recognized path. To be as foolish and fickle 
as Coyote is forgivable; to be aberrant in 
unfamiliar or unsanctioned ways is the real 
offense. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the prece- 
dents through which norms of conduct were 
established and in terms of which proper 
behavior is rationalized. When Enemy 
Slayer contended against one of the 
monsters he sought the help of Lizard. 
Lizard created a path to the monster, 
stopping four times along the way to 
escape detection. By following this course 
without deviation and halting at the very 
same points, Enemy Slayer was able to 
reach and destroy his opponent. The lesson 
is patent: the past holds the clues to ap- 
propriate behavior, and it is only by the 
conscientious repetition of traditional ways 
that life’s obstacles can be overcome. 

It is impossible here to list all the evi- 
dence indicating that the Lipan consider 
their modes of activity predestined by the 
experiences of the supernaturals and ani- 
mals of the early times. Enemy Slayer 
made arrows, scalped the monsters to prove 
to his mother that he had slain them, and 
in other ways established the ‘“‘work’”’ and 
interests of Lipan men. He created the 
horse and explained the rules of the horse 
ceremony. Then he went on raiding ex- 
peditions to obtain horses and led war par- 
ties against the enemy. Of the Lipan he 
said, “They must do what I have done. 
They must follow my way and rules.” Ex- 
plained an informant, “That’s why the 
Lipan went out raiding after horses and 
fought their enemies when they met them.” 
The important Lipan games (such as the 
woman’s stave game and the hoop-and- 
pole game of the men) are the ones the 
animals of the emergence played when they 
first came to the upper world. Such unal- 
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terable realities as death, arguing and the 
necessity for sewing clothes are traced to 
the acts of Raven during the legendary 
period. After the first death, Owl offered 
to take care of the corpse and thus became 
associated with the dread event of death for 
all time. 

Even the common forms of perversity 
are attributed to occurrences in the distant 
past that have served as a model for the 
unworthy ever since. Because of the mis- 
behavior of Coyote, the trickster, men 
swear falsely on occasion, disobey those in 
authority, seduce their neighbors’ wives, 
and even commit incest. Thus is sin 
vouched for by tradition. In practice this 
means that the familiar or acknowledged 
foibles and lapses of mankind are usually ac- 
cepted philosophically and with a reason- 
able amount of indulgence. The Lipan are 
not perfectionists. They recognize many 
paths of life, some of them admittedly de- 
vious since the first days of mankind. 


Theme 8. Within the tribal pattern freedom of choice 
for the individual is respected and the 
social importance of the individual 
ts recognized 

The importance of pattern and the em- 
phasis of the deeds of the heroes and super- 
naturals of the earliest epoch do not pre- 
vent a recognition and appreciation of in- 
dividual differences by the Lipan. As we 
have seen, it is frankly asserted that some 
men follow Enemy Slayer’s way and some 
follow Coyote’s example. Enemy Slayer is 
a mighty warrior, raider, and hunter, but 
it is recognized that individual Lipan men 
vary markedly in ability in respect to these 
pursuits. Changing Woman is the paragon 
of womanly virtues and the ideal set be- 
for all Lipan girls, but that there are dif- 
ferences among women in the performance 
of the tasks that Changing Woman pre- 
scribed is no secret. There are a great many 
indications that individuality, personality 
differences, and variations in ability and 
performance are expected, accepted, and 
respected. 

Expressions of this theme play upon the 
individual from birth to death. In fact, the 
personality and disposition of the woman 
chosen to receive the child at birth are 
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closely scrutinized; a woman who is lucky 
with children and liked by them is sought 
for the task. Not long afterward, when the 
ears of the child are pierced, the services of 
a person of similar qualifications are ob- 
tained. 

Some personality traits qualify indi- 
viduals for specific tasks and others pre- 
vent participation in certain activities. For 
instance, persons known to be quick- 
tempered are not permitted to take honey 
from a beehive; the bees, it seems, sense 
the irritability of their despoiler and become 
angry and negativistic too. Wide differ- 
ences in bravery and in fighting and raiding 
ability are recognized as well. A story is told 
of turtles who go on a raid. Though they 
talk loudly they return empty-handed. 
Particular individuals are said to be 
“clumsy like the turtles.” Another story 
tells of a fight between Lipan and Co- 
manche. A Lipan who is coming tardily to 
the scene of the fight happens upon a cap- 
tive Comanche woman. He seizes her 
blanket and, with this as his spoils, returns 
to his camp instead of continuing on to the 
battlefield. Although tales of heroism are 
more common, instances of cowardice are 
acknowledged. In one episode a Comanche 
and a Lipan are described as advancing to- 
ward each other, shooting arrows. The 
Lipan becomes frightened and retreats, 
with disastrous results. According to an- 
other story, a brave but foolhardy Lipan 
engages in argument with a Mexican of- 
ficer. His companions, who fear trouble and 
do not wish to become embroiled in the dis- 
pute, decide to leave the scene. 

Even when a response is of a general 
rather than an individual character, per- 
sonal rather than group ends may be in- 
volved. If someone calls a Lipan’s personal 
name at a time of emergency, it is difficult 
for him to refuse assistance no matter what 
the cost or danger. If someone sings his 
ceremonial or even his social song without 
permission, he becomes very angry. If an 
unrelated person uses his personal property 
without his consent, trouble is likely to 
arise. 

In matters pertaining to ceremony the 
personal equation is_ especially pro- 
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nounced. An individual may tell others of 
his experiences with the supernaturals or 
not, as he sees fit. A woman had an extraor- 
dinary experience with a prairie dog about 
which she said nothing for a long time be- 
cause she hoped for a vision and a power 
grant from this source. Only when she was 
satisfied that the animal was no longer 
likely to bless her in this manner did she 
describe her experience. A Lipan woman 
told me quite frankly that she was not 
going to discuss her own supernatural 
power, which was her protection, for fear 
that it would shorten her life. An old Lipan 
man gave me a short and obviously incom- 
plete account about a giant spider and then 
refused to talk about it further, saying that 
this story was more important to him than 
any of the others. A Lipan may teach his 
ceremony to others or refuse to do so as he 
decides. Often those who are being in- 
structed in ritual complain that their 
teachers are “holding something back”’ or 
“are not giving it all until they are ready 
to die.” Individual ceremonialists take 
minor liberties with the traditional cere- 
monial pattern occasionally. Slight varia- 
tions in the color—directional symbolism 
are not infrequent, for instance. Indi- 
viduals may accept or refuse proffered 
power, and there are interesting tales of 
both types of reactions and the reasons 
that impelled them. The attitude of the 
individual Lipan toward any given power 
claim or ceremony shows a wide range of 
variation and reflects all degrees of scepti- 
cism, moreover. Belief in the religious round 
as a totality is universal, but belief in a 
certain practitioner or claim may be de- 
cidedly weak. One story relates how a 
Lipan rubbed a purported symbol of super- 
natural power between his legs in contempt. 
A number of less extreme instances of 
doubt have also been recorded. 

Another concept pertinent to this theme 
is that an individual should never entirely 
lose control of his destiny. No matter how 
generous his inclinations, he should never 
give all the proceeds of the hunt away. He 
retains certain parts of the kill without 
which the envious cannot interfere with his 
hunting ability. In like manner, he hesitates 
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to teach all his ceremonial lore to another, 
at least not until he feels that his last days 
are approaching. 

It must be remembered, finally, that an 
individual does not have to participate in 
all group enterprises. If he wishes to ac- 
company a war party he signifies this by 
joining the dance held the night before the 
expedition is to start. If he does not partici- 
pate he is not expected to depart with the 
others. If he has no need for horses he sees 
no point in joining a raiding party. When 
an antelope hunt is being planned, a crude 
charcoal drawing of the animal is carried 
around to the various camps. Then those 
who wish to take part gather and organize 
the venture. A rabbit hunt is arranged in 
much the same manner. A Lipan engages in 
most of the fundamental activities of the 
tribe, for at the level of subsistence at which 
he lives there are few group enterprises 
which he can long ignore. But this is usually 
because of his needs and desires rather than 
because of a press for conformity. 

Theme 9. The Lipan are culturally distinct 
from and are moraliy superior to all 
other groups of people 

The Lipan are heirs to a tradition that 
breeds cultural isolation and ethnocentric- 
ity. It is their belief that when the people 
of the emergence traveled around the earth, 
though the other strains grew faint-hearted 
or weary and halted their journey prema- 
turely, they alone fulfilled their mission and 
reached the place of designation. It is ad- 
admitted that individual Lipan sometimes 
act in a reprehensible or unworthy manner, 
but other Indians, white Americans, and 
Mexicans are said to show by their mass 
demonstrations of foolish and abandoned 
conduct that they “follow Coyote’s way’’ as 
a group. Sweeping characterizations of other 
peoples, which label them “foolish,” “‘brag- 
garts,” “dirty,” unwilling to “listen to any- 
thing good,” “mean,” “enemies,” and the 
like, come easily to the Lipan and are fre- 
quent in my notes. 

As a result of this contrasting estimate of 
themselves as a group and of others, it is 
natural for the Lipan to believe in their 
cultural pre-eminence, creative power, and 
leadership. Even the existence of the Catho- 
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lic church and the activities of the padre are 
attributed to the Lipan culture hero! Ac- 
cording to the Lipan version, before he left 
the earth, Enemy Slayer built a church, 
called a padre to him, and instructed him to 
pray and to teach the people. 


Theme 10. Women are physically and morally 
weaker than men, are more susceptible to 
contaminating influences than are men, 

and are themselves a source of 
contamination to men 

The fundamental attitudes that Lipan 
culture fosters in regard to women are curi- 
ously ambivalent. The evidences of esteem 
and respect for women will be reviewed 
later. In this section only the penalties and 
handicaps under which women labor will 
be discussed. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the greater 
strength and physical toughness of the male. 
In explanation of this it is said that the male 
fetus takes ten ‘‘moons” to form within the 
mother whereas the female fetus requires 
only nine. Men are expected to swim across 
rivers; women are pulled across in bull- 
boats. Women are discouraged from ac- 
companying men on the warpath, for their 
dependence and weakness ‘make it all the 
harder.”’ If enemies are sighted in time as 
they are approaching a Lipan encampment, 
the women and children are sent to the hills, 
where they can hide without complicating 
the task of the men. 

Closely related to the greater physical 
weakness of the woman is her tendency to- 
ward excitability. In the stories and ac- 
counts, when news of the approach of 
enemies reaches the encampment, the wom- 
en are portrayed as rushing about in panic 
to gather their possessions and break camp. 
The men, especially the leaders, seek to 
calm the women and issue orders. That the 
women occupy an inferior status is sug- 
gested also in the tendency of the men to 
insult each other by reference to the female 
sex. Nothing angers the Lipan warriors 
more as they line up to fight their foes of the 
Plains than to be told in sign language that 
they are “just like women” or that they 
should “return home and do women’s 
work.” The Lipan fighting men hurl similar 
jeers at their foes. 

The comparative weakness of the woman 
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is considered to extend to the moral sphere, 
as well. All traditional stories of unfaithful- 
ness and perversion have women as the 
chief culprits. 

Moreover, some of the less pleasant and 
desirable chores fall to the lot of the women. 
For instance, the woman sleeps on the side 
toward the fire; it is her duty to tend it and 
to rekindle it in the morning. In addition, 
there are a number of minor but interesting 
disqualifications levied against women. A 
woman may not play the musical bow. She 
may not approach the level place where the 
men play the hoop-and-pole game. She 
may not wear clothes made of skins smoked 
during the tanning process. She allows the 
men to keep track of time for all formal oc- 
casions. 

As so often is the case, special cautions 
apply to women during pregnancy or at the 
time of menstruation. A pregnant woman is 
prohibited from watching the masked 
dancers perform. A menstruating woman 
must refrain from touching a man’s hair lest 
she cause it to fall out. In fact she avoids 
contact with men as much as possible dur- 
ing the period, for men may become rheu- 
matic as a result of touching or even of 
smelling menstrual blood. Menstruating 
women are expected to stay away from 
curing rites, for their presence only makes 
the condition of the patient worse. 

Women are alleged to suffer from some 
particular sénsitivities to sickness or evil 
influence. It is a hazard for anyone to 
handle feathers of the eagle, crow, or raven, 
but the danger is more pronounced for the 
women. Women avoid passing through an 
ant hill; a woman stung by an ant is likely 
to develop a high fever. 

The two points at which women are re- 
stricted in ceremonialism have to do with 
the sweatbath and the rites centering 
around the use of peyote. Women are barred 
from the sweatbath, which, indeed, is often 
used by men who have been made ill by 
contact with menstrual blood. At one time 
women were never permitted to come near 
the place where a peyote ceremony was in 
progress. Later, when peyote became more 
commonly used for curing purposes, the rule 
was relaxed and women were brought into 
the tipi for short periods to be healed. The 
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justifications for barring women are that 
peyote makes men particularly sensitive to 
odors, and that men who have eaten peyote 
vomit (a harbinger of evil) if they detect the 
body odor of a woman. In fact, the incom- 
patibility between peyote and women is so 
great that a man who is eager to learn the 
lore of peyote is urged to “go out by himself 
and to stay away from women.” For the 
same reason the tipi in which a peyote meet- 
ing is to be held is never erected near a camp 
where women are likely to be living. 


Theme 11. Women play an important part 
in the social, economic, and religious 
life of the tribe 


In spite of the disabilities and restrictions 
to which women are subject, they play an 
important and recognized role in Lipan cul- 
ture. It may very well be that some of the 
emphasis upon feminine weakness that has 
been noted functions to keep the woman 
bound to the home, dutifully domestic, and 
at least partially dependent upon a body of 
male relatives. Yet it is well understood that 
the woman contributes generously to all 
phases of Lipan life. The gathering of the 
wild food plants with which she is occupied 
provides as much for the larder as does the 
hunting in which the man is engaged. Resi- 
dence after marriage is matrilocal; it is the 
woman who acts as the stable nucleus of the 
new family unit. Sons depart from the pa- 
ternal encampment at marriage. It is the 
girls who bring strong young men, the sons- 
in-law, to aid their father with his tasks. 
Consequently, the birth of girls is welcomed 
in a family and there is no inclination to- 
ward female infanticide. 

If women suffer certain disadvantages, 
they enjoy many equalities and even have 
prerogatives, too. With the exceptions al- 
ready discussed, women obtain supernatu- 
ral power and perform ceremonies on a par 
with men. Because only women may make 
clay bowls for pipes, those that the men use 
in ceremonies must be obtained by them 
from women. The ceremony performed over 
a new tipi is entirely in the hands of women; 
it is an old woman who selects, blesses, and 
marks the poles and who sanctifies the beds 
and the firepit. At a birth all men and boys 
must stay away from the place of confine- 
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ment; otherwise the woman in labor will 
have much trouble. 

One of the most important Lipan rites is 
held over the pubescent girl. Much food is 
stored away well in advance for the event, 
and the ceremony is an occasion of general 
rejoicing on the part of the community that 
a girl has been reared to maturity. The 
maiden who is the central figure of the rite 
is called “Changing Woman” during this 
period and is considered to have power for 
things beneficial. Small children are brought 
to have their bodies pressed by her so that 
they may grow strong and straight. 

The women, too, have their own game of 
chance, the stave game. Men are not for- 
bidden to play or to watch it, but since it is 
considered rather effeminate for a man to 
take too active an interest in it, the women 
have this type of recreation pretty much to 
themselves. 

Though women take no active part in the 
deer hunt, they contribute to the good for- 
tune of the hunter by performing certain 
acts at home. A woman whose husband is 
hunting prays for his good luck and safe 
return and, in anticipation of the hides he 
will bring, lays out the implements with 
which she tans buckskins. Women actually 
participate in the antelope hunt, and the 
men practice something akin to chivalry at 
this time. A man is not permitted to over- 
take a woman who is pursuing an antelope 
or to kill the animal for himself. If a woman 
hits an antelope with her rope, the man 
nearest the scene must dispatch it for her. 
The men are also obliged to kill an antelope 
that a woman ropes. Furthermore, men are 
expected to give meat to women who arrive 
from the rear empty-handed just after the 
antelope hunt. 

While warfare is primarily man’s concern, 
Lipan women are not entirely passive in 
relation to it. At the war and scalp dances 
women only are permitted to utter a formal- 
ized call signifying applause. At the time of 
the war dance old women whose relatives 
have indicated their intention to join the 
war party may throw their husbands’ 
quivers on their backs and dance among the 
men, On the return of the war party, 
prisoners are turned over to women who 
have lost family members in the fight, to be 
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stabbed by them in the throat with lances 
and knives. 

The Lipan woman is relatively secure in 
her marital and social position. The home, 
the household equipment, and her personal 
effects belong to her and are inviolate. She 
eats with her husband and is treated by him 
on a plane of equality. If a separation takes 
place and the man has left his possessions 
behind, the angry wife can simply throw 
his belongings out of the door. In case of 
divorce, children remain with the mother. 
A woman who learns that her husband is 
unfaithful can let him know of her discovery 
by killing his favorite horse. She is viewed 
sympathetically if she goes as far as to at- 
tack her rival physically. A woman is well 
protected from a husband’s abuse or impo- 
sition by virtue of her residence among her 
own relatives. If the husband proves to be 
an indifferent son-in-law and a poor pro- 
vider, his wife’s relatives are likely to drive 
him away or to “take away the girl.” If a 
man is mistreating his wife, her father and 
unmarried brothers can be expected to in- 
tervene and send the quick-tempered 


husband away. At the same time, they have 


no desire to lose the services of an industri- 
ous son-in-law and brother-in-law, and 
therefore they can be expected to defend the 
man and discipline the wife when the fault 
is clearly hers. 


Theme 12. Children are particularly susceptible to 
natural and supernatural dangers and 
must be aided and protected by 
various rites and practices 

It is not astonishing that the Lipan, with 
their heavy sense of danger and lurking evil, 
are particularly concerned for the safety 
and well-being of their children, the group 
among them that seems most helpless and 
vulnerable. In the Lipan view, the hazards 
of the early period of life are so great that if 
a child is to grow up to be healthy and free 
from serious defects, constant protective 
rites must be performed and many precau- 
tions must continually be taken. 

At birth the first soft hair is cut from the 
head with an obsidian blade. If this is not 
done the child’s forehead will remain small. 
A few days after birth the ears are pierced 
so that the child will have good fortune, 
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will listen to what it is told, and will obey 
the parents and keep out of mischief. The 
mother and grandmotier carry out a little 
rite, using pollen and the ritual feint, when 
the child is first placed in the rawhide car- 
rier. A baby is not fed anything from the 
head of an animal before he is weaned; 
otherwise he will be tongue-tied. 

When the child is ready to walk and eat 
solid food, the first moccasins ceremony, 
held to insure long life and good health for 
the child, is performed. In the spring when 
the child is about two years old, there is a 
hair-cutting ceremony in which he is blessed 
and identified with growing things. 

At all times great care is taken in dispos- 
ing of the baby’s feces. If they are carelessly 
left on a path where someone steps in them 
and scatters them, the child will suffer from 
a digestive ailment. It isa common practice, 
when the moon is one day old, to lift a child 
to it four times and pray that he will grow 
tall and strong, be active, and remain in 
good health. A general protective ceremony 
to enable him to grow up safely and to have 
good fortune throughout life may be per- 
formed for a child at any time by a shaman. 
Often, too, in order that a child may grow 
strong and straight he is brought before the 
pubescent girl to have his body pressed and 
molded by her. Parents who want their 
child to have a particularly lucky name 
communicate their desire to one who is 
known to have great supernatural power. If 
this person can not think of an appropriate 
name at once, he waits until one is suggested 
to him in a dream and then formally be- 
stows it on the child. 

Children are sedulously guarded from 
certain evil influences to which they are 
said to be extremely sensitive. Death and 
all that it involves are most baneful to them; 
therefore children are shielded from the 
sight of a corpse or a grave and are insulated 
from any mention of death. Scalps are kept 
far from camp so that children who are 
playing will not encounter them. The eagle, 
red-tailed hawk, and owl are believed to 
give serious diseases to children and are not 
brought into a home frequented by young 
people. Crow and raven feathers are said to 
cause swelling of the joints, and children 
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are instructed never to touch them. Chil- 
dren are advised to chew and swallow the 
first four hailstones they find when a storm 
strikes; then they will be less afraid of 
thunder and lightning and less likely to be 
harmed by them. 

All kinds of amulets are attached to the 
dothing of children or are brought into 
contact with them to guarantee specific 
abilities, protection, or simply ‘‘good luck.” 
The yellow tip of cholla or a piece of rock 
erystal is tied to clothing for good fortune. 
The skin of the red tree squirrel is attached 
at the back so that the child will learn to 
climb trees and rocks readily. Seeds of the 
wild gourd are strung and worn as a wrist- 
let to immunize against epidemic. The tail 
of a cottontail rabbit is fastened to the moc- 
casin of a youngster to make him swift of 
foot. The right paw of a badger sewed to the 
back of his shirt will help a child develop 
strength for wrestling and lifting. So that 
he will be able to carry heavy loads in the 
future, a child is gently struck on the back 
with a beaver tail. 

It is felt necessary to protect the future 
and prospects of the young to the very 
threshhold of maturity. As a supplication 
for long life the first cigarette smoked by a 
youth must be rolled and blessed by an old 
person. The youth who is ready to venture 
upon his first raid or war expedition is taken 
by his parents to an elderly person. He is 
blessed by this person and receives instruc- 
tions from him concerning his obligations 
and the proper behavior during this period. 
Theme 13. Childhood is a period of preparation for 

adulthood rather than an important phase 
of life in itself 

As we have seen, childhood is thought of 
as a period when dangers have to be offset 
and combated so that the young may reach 
maturity. In keeping with this emphasis 
upon survival to maturity rather than upon 
childhood’s pleasures, there is a logical 
stress upon learning the tasks appropriate 
to adulthood. Childhood is a condition to 
leave gratefully and as quickly as possible; 
itis only a training ground for the period of 
existence during which the individual finds 
greater security and the opportunity for 
self-realization. 
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The whole temper of instruction in child- 
hood can be judged from the constant ad- 
vice to act in ways that will confer future 
benefits. Youngsters are told to chase rock 
wrens if they wish to be limber and to run 
after butterflies if they hope to become long- 
winded. From earliest years the child hears 
stories having a didactic purpose: the boy 
listens to the tale of the worthless turtles 
who return from the raid without plunder; 
the girl is told about the “foolish woman” 
who knows so little about the care of in- 
fants that she inadvertently kills her own 
baby. It is not long before the little girls are 
holding a puberty rite in play and are an- 
ticipating the role they will one day be 
called upon to fill. 

Play is cleverly directed into channels 
that lead toward the tribal economy. Par- 
ents encourage children to play “bucking 
horses” with the small children astride the 
older, telling them that the game will help 
them to capture and tame wild horses one 
day. Children play a game in which a stick 
is thrown through a hoop called the “‘deer”’ 
or “buffalo.”’ They also play realistically at 
buffalo-hunting or horse-raiding, relying 
upon the accounts of their elders for the 
details. 

As soon as possible the adults see to it 
that a transition is made from play to 
reality. Boys are directed to tend and water 
the horses; girls are sent for water and wood. 
As soon as they are strong enough to handle 
the equipment, children are taught to use 
the firedrill. At a relatively tender age boys 
build bird blinds and perfect their aim from 
its cover. 

The children respond to the cult of 
bravery and the demonstrations of bravery 
to which they are exposed and test each 
other with gusto. To prove their fearless- 
ness and fortitude they allow a burning 
brand to be applied to their fingernails, 
they lie down and allow one of their number 
to stand on their calves, they burn pith to 
ash on their outstretched arms, and they 
catch snapping turtles in the water. 

The final stages of training are arranged 
for the young people by the adults. They 
are forced to plunge into icy water and are 
then ordered to build their own fire in the 
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open with a firedrill. For the boys, mock 
battles are organized in which the sides use 
shields, bows, and blunt arrows, slings, and 
lances of sunflower stalks. The relation be- 
tween learning to dodge with precision and 
future survival is made painfully clear to 
the growing boys at this time. 

After puberty the girl is made to feel that 
the fulfillment of her destiny depends upon 
the mastering of all woman’s crafts and tasks 
and the founding of a home of her own. Into 
the boy is instilled the manly conception of 
acquiring booty and horses of his own. 
Thus, both the boy and the girl are normally 
eager to assume adult status and obligations 
as early as the ranks of their elders will open 
to receive them. 

Theme 14. The extended domestic family is the basic 
social and economic unit and the one to which 
first allegiance and duties of revenge 
are due 

The extended family as it is defined and 
understood by the Lipan consists ideally of 
a man and woman, their unmarried daugh- 
ters and sons, their married daughters, and 
their sons-in-law. Therefore the women of 
the family camp-cluster or extended family 
are all blood kin, whereas some of the men 
are blood kin and some are united to the 
family through marriage. These affinal rela- 
tives are not indifferent to the family they 
left when they wed, but, as we shall 
presently see, Lipan society binds them to 
the family they join at marriage by obliga- 
tions and sanctions extraordinarily demand- 
ing and uncompromising. Consequently, a 
Lipan is expected to resent an insult to the 
relatives by marriage with whom he lives as 
much as do the other members of the family. 
It is an affront to mention the name of the 
recently deceased before his blood relatives; 
it is more provocative still to do so in the 
hearing of his affinal relatives. In short, 
everything that is expected of a blood rela- 
tive is required also of a relative by marriage, 
and a solidarity and common interest 
among its members are achieved that make 
of the extended family the basic productive 
and social unit of Lipan society. 

The family, as it is defined above, is an 
autonomous and, as far as the band or tribe 
is concerned, a mobile unit. Its members 
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may decide to stay behind the main body, 
to push ahead of the others, or to undertake 
some venture of their own. That they nor. 
mally stay with or near a larger body of 
tribesmen is due to the greater security, 
livelier social life, and more frequent eco- 
nomic advantages that come from this 
course, and not because of orders from 
above. 

In addition, the family is the most promi- 
nent functioning economic unit; together 
its members plan work and the utilization 
of the products acquired. Whether the 
women cook together or separately, no 
branch of the family goes hungry while an- 
other branch- has food. The feeling of re 
sponsibility for family members is always 
close to the surface. In the myths and tales 
a common assertion of the father in respect 
to his food-getting activities is, “With this 
I feed my children.” 

The consciousness of family solidarity 
and responsibility fans out into all aspects 
of the culture. The child is considered to be 
reared by the family as a collectivity. In 
advising a grandchild, a grandparent often 
reminds him, “We've had a hard time to 
raise you.”’ Marriage is obviously an agree- 
ment between families. When a boy hints 
that he is interested in a certain girl he is 
likely to be told, “We will try to get that 
girl for you.”’ And the effort is a joint one, 
for the members of the group discuss strat- 
egy and together assemble the objects 
constituting the marriage gift. At the time 
the question is put to the girl’s parents, 
they consult with the members of the ex- 
tended family before announcing a decision. 
If the answer is in the affirmative, these 
relatives of the girl, as a reward for their 
contribution to her education and growth, 
are allowed to divide the wedding presents 
among themselves. The interfamily under- 
standing established at a marriage is one 
that should be honored as long as possible. 
If a married man dies, his unmarried 
brother should properly assume his place 
and his duties. When a married woman dies, 
her unmarried sister is expected to take her 
place. 

The quest for supernatural power is not 
untouched by this theme. Power is ofte 
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described as “something with which to 
watch over my children and my family.” 

At a time of trouble, members of the 
family of the person in difficulty have first 
responsibility and they take care of the situ- 
ation alone if they can. For example, a 
woman’s horse ran away with her during an 
antelope hunt. Her relatives had to turn 
around and chase the unruly mount; the 
others went on to secure the game. 

The central place of the family is also 
evident in the practices of raid and warfare. 
If a family member is captured or killed the 
men of his group immediately set out to 
rescue him or to obtain revenge. If they are 
living in a large encampment they appeal to 
the chief to organize a large, strong party. 
The mission is publicly announced, and 
all those who wish to show their sympathy 
or indignation can join the venture. In an 
expedition of retaliation members of the 
injured family exert considerable influence 
even if they are not of chiefly rank. A nar- 
rative is told of a battle between Lipan and 
Comanche in which the Lipan finally gained 
the upper hand and seemed about to exter- 
minate the enemy. The slaughter continued 
until the father of the man over whose death 
the battle had started motioned to allow the 
few remaining Comanche to flee. As a final 
gesture of his victory and revenge he wished 
the few survivors to straggle back to the 
Comanche camps to tell the story of their 
defeat. 

A warpath episode neatly reflects the 
Lipan attitude toward the obligations of 
family members. A small group of Lipan, 
among them a prominent chief, were pur- 
sued by a large force of the enemy. The 
chief was wounded and could ride no far- 
ther. A decision had to be made concerning 
who would remain with the wounded man 
and attempt to fight off the enemy until aid 
arrived and who would ride to safety and 
notify the camps. The answer was obvious 
to the chief, for some of his followers were 
family members and some were not. To the 
latter he said, ‘You are not related to me. 
Go back. These others are related to me.” 

It has already been mentioned that male 
prisoners are turned over to the women of 
families who have lost members in battle for 
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execution, and that a woman whose relative 
has pledged himself to go to war by joining 
the war dance may dance on this occasion 
also. If the Lipan have lost a warrior, the 
next time an enemy scalp is taken, a cere- 
mony is performed over it so that the 
mourning relatives ‘will not be so sad.” 

Since so much in the way of activity, 
restraint, decision, and authority stems 
from the family, it is inevitable that most 
of the tensions and anxieties shouid involve 
this group of kin as well. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in regard to witchcraft 
fears and in the reaction to death. All Lipan 
reccil from the thought of death or of ghosts 
or from contact with a corpse. To the family 
members of the deceased, however, the 
presence of death is particularly contami- 
nating and harrowing. 


Theme 15. Relatives of different degree have 
particular roles to perform in respect to the 
individual ; depending on the relation- 
ship involved they are expected to act 
either as protectors, friendly rivals 
and critics, or as teachers and 
disciplinarians 

The essence of the obligation of the Lipan 
parent toward the child can be summed up 
in the word “protection.’”’ This protective 
attitude begins even before the birth of the 
child; it is the Lipan dictum that ‘‘a woman 
must be careful when carrying a child; a 
child is like an egg.’ Husband and wife 
discontinue sexual intercourse as soon as 
they discover that the woman is pregnant; 
to do otherwise would result in the child’s 
death, they believe. To prevent harm to the 
fetus, the pregnant woman refrains from 
eating certain foods; she believes that if she 
eats of a fetal animal the child will be born 
with impaired eyesight, that if she eats liver 
or intestines, the umbilical cord will be 
wound around the child, that if she partakes 
of the stomach of an animal the child will 
have a film over his eyes, and that if she eats 
the kernels of hard-shelled nuts the child 
will be handicapped by a small, upturned 
nose. After the child is safely born the 
parents still must postpone sexual inter- 
course until he has been weaned, for if the 
mother should become pregnant while the 
child is nursing he will suffer from a serious 
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stomach disorder. Some of the amulets and 
ceremonies by means of which the parents 
seek to shield the child from danger and 
malice have already been described. It is 
the parents who lecture the child about 
wandering too far from camp and who at- 
tempt to instill in him a sense of the sur- 
rounding dangers. If the children play 
games considered too dangerous the parents 
are ordinarily the ones to intervene. 

Since the Lipan parent is cast so com- 
pletely in the role of provider and protector, 
the society reacts harshly against the 
mother or father who shirks these duties. 
A significant Lipan story tells of a woman 
who abandons her children to marry a man 
from whom she conceals that she is a 
mother. The children undergo severe hard- 
ship but survive and prosper. Years later 
they find their mother in reduced circum- 
stances. The girl refuses to give her mother 
food; the son slays the erring woman. 

At the time of the girl’s puberty rite, 
visitors come from a wide area to con- 
gratulate the parents on having brought 
their daughter to maturity; it is recognized 
that an important goal in the lives of the 
hosts has been fulfilled. It will not do to 
oversimplify the position of the parents, 
however, for they have many other func- 
tions in respect to the child besides the one 
mentioned here. They have a share in the 
child’s education and instruction, the bond 
between parent and child is often warm and 
affectionate, and so on. But Lipan culture 
is particularly sensitive to danger and alert 
to those inimical forces that seek to strike 
at the young. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the parents have been made to feel 
primary responsibility for the safety and 
well-being of their children. 

In Lipan society the grandparents, par- 
ticularly the maternal grandparents, take 
much responsibility for the care and instruc- 
tion of the young. The convenience of such 
an arrangement is apparent. The father and 
mother are often away on economic errands. 
Older people, such as the grandparents, are 
more likely to stay behind and can therefore 
attend to the camp chores and supervise the 
children. When a mother dies, the maternal 
grandparents usually open their home to 
the children. If the father does not stay in 
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his deceased wife’s encampment to reestab- 
lish the family unit, the children usually 
remain with the grandparents permanently, 
Since, with matrilocal residence, a daughter 
remains near her parents throughout life, 
it is convenient for her to seek their advice 
and cooperation in connection with prob- 
lems regarding the rearing of her children, 
The grandmother assists the mother in the 
little ceremony performed at the time the 
child is placed in the rawhide carrier. It ig 
the grandmother who brings her grandchild 
to a pubescent girl to be blessed. At the 
time of the girl’s puberty rite, her grand- 
mother gives her pertinent advice and helps 
her mother prepare her. The grandparents 
often conspire with the parents to discipline 
the child. The parents, for instance, tell a 
disobedient child that he is going to be 
thrown to the coyotes if he does not behave. 
The grandparents help with the pretense by 
imitating the cry of the coyote from a dis- 
tance. 

But the grandparents do much more than 
simply assist the parents with problems of 
child care on occasion. They accept pri- 
mary responsibility for the instruction of 
the young. The grandparents are the ones 
who tell the traditional stories, many of 
which are of a didactic nature, to the young 
people. The grandfather normally teaches 
the boy to shoot arrows and performs the 
ceremony over his first kill; the grand- 
mother guides the girl in the acquisition of 
many household skills. 

Lipan society has empowered the grand- 
parent to deal as roughly and directly with 
the child as is thought necessary for his 
proper education and training. In the eyes 
of the Lipan child the figure of authority 
and strict discipline is not the parent but 
the grandparent. And, interestingly enough, 
the psychic phenomena that are usually in- 
duced by resentment and repressed antago- 
nism are most often attached, when they 
appear, to the grandparental image. The 
terrifying hoot of the owl is likely to be in- 
terpreted as the voice of the deceased grand- 
parent; in stories of the underworld more 
often than not it is the grandparent who 
wishes to retain the visitor in the land of the 
dead. The Lipan grandparent is free with 
threats if he thinks they will quiet his 
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charge or chill him into better behavior. He 
threatens to give the child to the Lipan 
boogy-man (the call of the poorwill is his 
voice), to throw the child to the fishes, to 
castrate him, or to cut his throat. 

The tenderness of the grandparent to- 
ward the grandchild is masked by a rather 
rough and coarse “joking relationship.”’ In 
terms of one aspect of this ‘“‘teasing’’ it is 
the grandparent’s privilege to play practical 
jokes on the grandchild, to duck his head in 
water, poke his horse when he is mounted, 
and the like. The grandchild retaliates as he 
can. The other face of this “joking relation- 
ship” is the right of grandparent and grand- 
child to banter with each other about 
marriage and sex. A grandmother will re- 
mind her grandson that she intends to 
marry him when he grows up and that she 
will be jealous of any woman who attempts 
to interfere. She sharpens a knife ominously 
to indicate what is in store for any rival. 
The grandfather will declare that any man 
who takes his “wife”? away from him will 
have to give him a horse to prevent trouble. 
After the grandchildren are married, the 
grandparents engage, but only when the 
grandchildren are present, in mock bicker- 
ing with their mates. 

This socially sanctioned custom of great 
freedom in the discussion of intimate mat- 
ters makes of the grandparent a logical 
person to instruct the grandchild in sex, and 
the conveying of such information is one of 
the recognized functions of the Lipan 
grandparent. 

Another special Lipan relationship in- 
volves the mother’s brother and _ his 
nephews and nieces (his sister’s children). 
In the case of the niece and uncle, the re- 
lationship rarely goes beyond teasing and 
bantering; in the case of uncle and nephew, 
however, it is marked by pranks, contests, 
and active rivalry, as well. Uncle and 
nephew pour water on each other, hide each 
other’s moccasins, and one of them may at- 
tempt to startle the horse upon which the 
other is riding. If one of them is on horse- 
back and the other is on foot, the rider may 
Tun down the pedestrian, acting as if he 
intends to strike him with the whip. Or to 
show how lazy and worthless he deems him 
to be, a Lipan will remove the saddle from 
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this relative’s horse and arrange the saddle 
blanket over it to resemble a bed. More 
important, the uncle and nephew compete 
to see who can accomplish the bravest feats 
in riding, raiding, and fighting. In this way 
they set standards for one another, and each 
stands ready to ridicule the other in the 
event of poor performance or failure. It is 
plain that this is one of the devices by 
which the culture keeps martial spirit and 
manly competition at a high pitch. 

Lipan siblings (brothers or sisters) and 
cousins of the same sex are friends and 
comrades. But they, too, have a formalized 
joking relationship, one in which they tease 
each other about mates. One woman, for 
example, put on a man’s hat, made her way 
at night to her cousin’s bed, imitated the 
voice of a man who stayed in the home but 
who was absent at the time, and stroked 
her relative’s breasts and thigh. When the 
victim became indignant the hoax was re- 
vealed. The man who had been imitated 
was married to a cousin of the two young 
ladies involved and so, in joking parlance, 
was a “husband” to them. This willingness 
to joke about so delicate a subject is con- 
sidered proof of brotherly, sisterly, or 
cousinly amity and indicates that “all can 
get along together.” 

The relations between siblings or cousins 
of opposite sex, however, are marked by the 
greatest restraint. When a child is old 
enough to take admonitions seriously, he 
is warned to utter no “dirty word” before 
his sister and never to relieve himself in her 
presence. Warnings and restrictions are 
added, until, by the time of puberty a boy 
will not use the dish from which his sister 
eats, he will not touch her clothes, he will 
not sit where she has been resting, and he 
will not enter a dwelling in which she is 
alone. The very lice of a sister are extremely 
poisonous for the boy. A bite from one of 
these lice causes skin erruption which can 
be cured only if the relative from which it 
came chews the afflicted spot. The attitudes 
and behavior patterns that mark the con- 
duct of brother and sister toward each other 
are observed by cousins of opposite sex also. 
In fact, restraint between cousins may be 
even more inflexible, for, if one of the princi- 
pals (usually the woman) decides to show 
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the ultimate in respect toward the other, 
total avoidance is substituted for mere reti- 
cence. This, incidentally, is the only in- 
stance in which Lipan society sanctions a 
relationship of total avoidance. 


Theme 16. The obligations of the married man and 
woman to their relatives-in-law are extremely 
comprehensive and solemn 

In order to guarantee the smooth func- 
tioning and the productive capacity of the 
extended domestic family, the fate and 
interests of the young men who join the 
unit at marriage are strongly linked with 
those of his relatives-in-law. This is accom- 
plished by making the in-law obligation of 
service and obedience, and particularly the 
son-in-law obligation, one of the funda- 
mental tenets of the culture. 

When a Lipan is about to marry, his 
father tells him, ‘““Now you’re going to 
marry that girl. Do what her relatives tell 
you no matter how hard it is. Put your 
camp on the dangerous side. Be the first to 
shoot at the enemy. That’s the way married 
life is.” It is the son-in-law’s primary duty 
to provide for his wife’s parents. The very 
marriage gifts are a token of this; they 
represent the willingness of the young man 
to help his wife’s relatives with his posses- 
sions. It is cause for most unfavorable 
gossip if a man is stingy toward his in-laws 
and refuses to give them anything within 
reason for which they ask. 

The less desirable and more precarious 
tasks of the encampment are likely to fall 
to the lot of the son-in-law, especially dur- 
ing the first years of marriage. He may be 
asked to break dangerous horses, to ride out 
to identify persons unknown who are ap- 
proaching the camp site, to get horses that 
are grazing at a distance, or to care for 
visitors’ horses. If a man performs his duties 
indifferently or if he treats his wife badly, 
his relatives-in-law may send or drive him 
away. If he fails even more completely, 
worse may befall him. A story is told of a 
man who flees the camp during an enemy 
attack in which his wife and child are slain. 
When he returns his life is threatened by 
stern relatives-in-law who upbraid him for 
deserting his post and neglecting his wife 
and child. A female cousin of the slain wife 
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intercedes for him and saves him, but he has 
to pay the family and this woman much 
property before he is allowed to go else 
where and remarry. 

Once a son-in-law proves his worth, how- 
ever, his wife’s family looks on him with 
favor and will help and defend him. If the 
wife threatens to divorce a good provider, 
her family will bring pressure upon her to 
live with him again. When the woman is 
plainly at fault in some domestic dispute, 
her kin often side with the husband. Ther 
is a tale of an unfaithful wife who feigned 
death to disappear and go to her lover, 
When her deception was discovered, her 
family gave’ the husband a free hand in 
dealing with her. Though he slew her, they 
required no mourning of him and offered 
him another daughter in her stead. The 
Lipan family is slow to reject a relative-in- 
law who is considerate and useful. A Lipan 
whose wife wished to divorce him and marry 
another gave the woman pause when he 
shrewdly asked, “‘Do you think he will beas 
good to your parents as I have been?” 

Although the main burdens of the 
relative-in-law obligation fall upon the mar- 
ried man, the Lipan conception of marriage 
as a compact between two families implies 
that the woman is not without duties to 
ward her husband’s kin, as well. In fact, a 
woman’s kin, when she is about to marry, 
tell her to be a good wife and to obey her 
relatives-in-law. Actually the demands o 
her relatives-in-law upon her are very mod- 
erate. Once in a while, to remind her of her 
duties and of their existence, they ask her to 
do something for them. 

It is at the time of death that the super 
vision of the relatives-in-law over the indi- 
vidual becomes most sweeping and onerous. 
The widower is obliged to remain with his 
dead wife’s relatives. He obeys all the rules 
of mourning; he cuts off some of his hair and 
leaves the rest uncombed; he dresses poorly; 
he shuns social events. He continues, never 
theless, to hunt and provide for his parents 
in-law. After approximately a year, this 
family, if they wish to retain his services, 
offer him a sister or cousin of his dead wile 
in marriage. He is obliged to accept. If they 
have no fault to find with him during the 
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mourning period but have no girl to offer 
him, they must set him free. The severing of 
the ties is accompanied by formal expres- 
sions of regret and by the presentation of 
gifts to the family by the young man. If it 
is the man who is eager to gain his freedom, 
after a reasonable term of mourning, he of- 
fers ‘to buy his way out” and, with the help 
of his own family, amasses the amount of 
property upon which there has been agree- 
ment. 

At the death of her husband, the widow, 
too, falls under the control of her relatives- 
in-law. She remains in her own encamp- 
ment, but she is required to mourn in the 
traditional manner and must accept as hus- 
band the brother or male cousin of her de- 
ceased husband if her relatives-in-law so 
decree. If she wishes to make marital ar- 
rangements of her own, she must first gain 
the consent of the family to which she is 
bound. 

If a widower or a widow takes the mourn- 
ing requirements too lightly, attends social 
functions too soon after the death or re- 
marries without permission, the relatives- 
in-law become greatly incensed and, with 
public sympathy solidly behind them, seek 
vengeance. A woman of the aggrieved 
family may bite off the tip of the nose or the 
ear of the offending widow. A man who re- 
marries without permission may have his 
horse confiscated or may be stabbed at the 
first opportunity. The woman who dares 
marry him, though he is still committed to 
another family, may be attacked. Because 
of this danger, the family of the new wife, in 
an attempt to compound the matter, some- 
times offers presents to the outraged rela- 
tives. It is important that some understand- 
ing be reached, for “the families never for- 
get it.” A typical case is that of a man who 
remarried without the permission of his 
dead wife’s family. Years later, at a social 
gathering, a woman of the outraged family 
turned on him, reminded him of his offense, 
and stabbed him. He wrested the knife from 
her and killed her on the spot. A general 
fight ensued in which two of his relatives 
who came to his rescue were killed. Clearly 
the Lipan show by the vigor with which 
they enforce them how important they hold 
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the son-in-law—daughter-in-law obligations 
to be. 
Theme 17. Industry, generosity, and 
bravery are the cardinal moral- 
social virtues 

There are a good many character traits 
and personal attributes that the Lipan rate 
highly. Truthfulness, wisdom, attention to 
etiquette, cheerfulness, piety, and modesty 
in women evoke commendation. But there 
are three moral-social virtues that are set 
aside from all others for special emphasis 
and notice. These are industry, generosity 
(kindness), and bravery. 

The sun is the symbol of the need for in- 
dustry. When human beings were first 
created, Sun ordered them to arise early in 
emulation of him. The old people constantly 
remind the children of the importance of 
doing something useful at as early an age as 
possible. To impress this upon them, even 
in jesting, one old man repeatedly de- 
scribed to his grand-children how he used to 
get up before dawn to suckle at his mother’s 
breast, go out to hunt, and return to suckle 
again. 

Those who guide the young never lose 
sight of the cardinal virtue of industry. At 
the birth of a male infant, the midwife holds 
him up and prays, ‘May he grow up to be 
well, to live long, and to become a good 
hunter and warrior.’’ She prays that the girl 
child may be a “good worker.” At the first 
moccasins ceremony a little boy is given a 
small bow and arrows so that he may excel 
in hunting; the girl receives an awl so that 
she will be proficient at sewing. The elders 
take care to channel children’s play in the 
direction of adult work patterns. The 
mother seeks to interest the girl in “playing 
camp” and carrying wood, for example. As 
soon as a girl is considered old enough to 
handle fire safely, she is taught to cook. 
Boys and girls are urged to hunt pack rats, 
which are utilized as food. The girls poke 
the brush to force out the rodents; the boys 
shoot them with arrows as they run. 

The Lipan conception of industry in- 
volves accomplishment as well as activity. 
The children are always reminded of the 
“foolish people’ who brought back only 
rawhide from the raid and of the turtles who 
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talked a great deal about the rigors they had 
undergone but who secured nothing on the 
raid. The young Lipan who has a reputation 
for sloth has a difficult time indeed. Even 
though men are attracted to her, their rela- 
tives will oppose union with a lazy girl. A 
boy of doubtful work habits is likely to re- 
ceive a negative answer from the family of 
the girl he wishes to marry. Even if he is 
accepted his lot will be hard, for he faces 
the displeasure and petty persecutions of 
relatives-in-law who feel that he is provid- 
ing inadequately for them. 

Generosity is another attribute that 
Lipan culture encourages and holds in great 
esteem. Any younger person who hesitates 
to contribute his full share of goods or 
services when he is called upon for help is 
told, “You'll get it again as you go along. 
When you are old you’ll be helped too.” If 
neighbors need assistance, parents and 
grandparents urge their children to volun- 
teer aid; when sickness or trouble strikes 
nearby, girls are told to go to the disrupted 
household to carry water and wood, and 
boys are sent to care for the horses. It is a 
Lipan rule that a friendly visitor has to be 
fed, even if a horse must be killed to supply 
the meat. If the visitor’s horse is tired and 
he must go on, he is given a substitute 
mount. If he has no horse and has a long and 
arduous journey ahead, he is presented with 
one. If his moccasins are worn out, he is 
supplied with new ones. 

Men who return from raid or war with 
spoils keep relatively little for themselves; 
at the victory dance they distribute most of 
what they have seized from the enemy, 
often to the poor and needy. Hunting cus- 
toms are marked by canons of generosity 
too. When two men are hunting together, 
it is not the man who brings down the game 
but his companion who is entitled to the 
hide and as much of the meat as he wants. 
A successful hunter, if he is asked for food 
when he is going through the camps, is ex- 
pected to honor the request without hesita- 
tion. Of course, those who take meat from 
the hunter usually exercise moderation and 
are guided by their actual needs, for they 
know that they are subject to similar de- 
mands when the situation is reversed. But 
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the successful hunter ordinarily does not in 
the least resent these requests and is likely 
to distribute meat to surrounding camps as 
a neighborly gesture in any case. 

It is not difficult to establish that bravery 
is one of the outstanding virtues recognized 
by the Lipan. We have already seen that 
Enemy Slayer, the culture hero, is essen- 
tially a warrior and raider and is credited 
with establishing what is, in effect, a cult 
of bravery. The tests of fortitude and cour- 
age to which the growing child is subject 
and the Spartan rigors of the child training 
and hardening process have already been 
described. Lipan story-telling sessions are 
usually enlivened by accounts of the heroic 
deeds of Lipan fighters. To be called a cow- 
ard, a “crow,” or a “woman” or to be 
charged with avoiding danger because “‘you 
always want to live a little longer’’ is a 
provocation beyond endurance. As an ex- 
ample of how true Lipan act, the anecdote 
is told approvingly of a small group of Lipan 
whose horses were stolen by a much larger 
force of the enemy. Because of their superior 
numbers the enemy felt perfectly secure and 
moved eastward at a leisurely pace. But the 
Lipan said among themselves, ‘These 
people think we are cowards. Let’s show 
them. Let’s follow them and fight. Let’s die 
bravely!’ 

Participation in the war dance is a pledge 
to be brave and join the expedition. Feather 
headdresses and headdresses ornamented 
with buffalo horns can be worn only by 
those with significant war deeds to their 
credit. One of the bravest acts possible is 
to enter a fight armed only with spear and 
shield, for a warrior without bow and ar- 
rows must engage his foe at close quarters. 
To be the first to touch a fallen enemy is 
considered an extremely heroic feat, too, for 
the companions of a downed foe usually 
rush forward to save him and to prevent his 
scalp from being taken; therefore hand-to- 
hand combat is precipitated. At the victory 
or scalp dance a warrior is permitted to de- 
scribe his deeds and to call upon others to 
verify his statements. He also has the 
privilege of conferring upon children names 
associated with his war deeds. 

The Lipan explain that bravery and com- 
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mendable exploits in war result from train- 
ing, self-control, and decisiveness. These 
qualities are operative during peace as well 
as in time of battle. Therefore, those who 
can accept adversity in peacetime stoically 
or who show these admirable qualities in 
mastering a difficult domestic situation are 
said to have “a brave heart” also. Such a 
man was the one who, upon discovering 
that his wife was carrying on an affair with 
arival, took his bow and arrows, went to the 
man’s dwelling, and questioned him closely 
as to whether he cared for the woman and 
whether he would marry her if she were free. 
The man answered in the affirmative 
throughout. The husband then divorced the 
woman and bade the two marry. Had the 
rival indicated at any point that he was not 
infatuated over the woman but was merely 
enjoying himself at the expense of the hus- 
band’s reputation and prestige, the husband 
was prepared to kill him on the spot. By 
demonstrating that he controlled the situa- 
tion and that he made the final decision, the 
husband, even though the episode ended 
without bloodshed, proved that he pos- 
sessed ‘‘a great heart.” 


Theme 18. A leader is a man who is more zealous 
than most in the discharge of the principal 
social—moral virtues and who is will- 
ing to assume the responsibility 
of office 

All discussions, explanations, and stories 
bearing on the subject of leadership estab- 
lish that the Lipan leader or ‘‘chief’’ is the 
man who most conspicuously exemplifies 
the three prominent social—moral virtues. A 
man destined to be chief may display 
greater than ordinary seriousness and in- 
dustry. He establishes a reputation for 
earnestness and for being a good provider. 
Then he shows courage and daring in raid 
and war. As a result of his industry and 
bravery he brings home meat and enemy 
possessions. But he sympathizes with the 
widow and the orphan and gives almost all 
his property away. Always he gives judi- 
ciously and wisely to those who deserve aid. 
His industry, bravery, and generosity do 
hot go unnoticed but are increasingly the 
topic of approving comments. He is now so 
well considered that people defer to him and 
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constantly ask his advice. He has many 
visitors whom his wife always feeds well. 
Sooner or later some emergency arises and 
he is appealed to or asked to make a de- 
cision. If he takes command and gives direc- 
tions and the crisis is resolved successfully, 
his leadership is thereafter assumed. 

The chief does not dress elaborately; in 
fact his clothes may not be so fine as those 
of other men. A story is told to illustrate 
this. Two Chiricahua Apache who were 
captured asked to be allowed to speak to 
the chief. The chief was pointed out to them 
but they ignored him and insisted on ad- 
dressing a man who was better clad, This 
finally angered the leader and he ordered 
them put to death. The only insignia of 
rank the leader wears are a downy eagle 
feather and an abalone shell attached to the 
scalp-lock. The shell, a symbol for the north 
star, suggests the steadfastness of the 
leader. 

In times of crisis or emergency the chief 
issues orders on his own initiative. When 
time will allow a discussion of any problem 
that troubles the group, however, a council 
of family heads is held. At this council the 
chief’s views ordinarily count heavily, but 
it is the consensus that carries the day. For 
the most part, then, the chief is the spokes- 
man for the people rather than a strong 
source of authority. He announces the dates 
of movements and expeditions. He de- 
livers the homilies on preparedness and 
good conduct which everyone expects and 
no one, seemingly, ever tires of hearing. The 
chiefly qualities are a magnification of the 
ordinary virtues which the Lipan extol, and 
the chief’s voice is the medium for express- 
ing those things that most of his followers 
accept or wish to see undertaken. 

Theme 19. Long life (old age) is an 
important goal for the individual 
to reach 

-We have already noted the Lipan’s frank 
recognition of the evils—sorcery, disease, 
enemies—that continually threaten the in- 
dividual as he travels the path of life. So 
acute are the dangers felt to be that exist- 
ence itself is interpreted as a challenge to 
the death forces, with a long, full, and satis- 
fying life as the brave goal. In keeping with 
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this mood, Lipan ceremonialism is largely 
an elaborate device to preserve or protect 
life, and most of the ceremonies are curing 
rites or rites performed to prevent antici- 
pated sickness and disaster. There is 
scarcely a religious song or prayer that does 
not include a reference, direct or oblique, to 
the desired longevity. 

Because young people are believed to be 
tender and susceptible and to lack protec- 
tive power of their own, many of the rites of 
childhood contain prayers or practices de- 
signed to guard them during this critical 
period and to help them live to an old age. 
A prayer that the child may live long is 
uttered at the very time of birth. A general 
protective rite lasting two or four nights is 
often performed over an infant to increase 
his life expectancy. If a child’s kin have 
been moving from one locality to another, 
when they return to the place where the 
baby was born, he is made to roll on the 
ground, an act thought to help ensure a 
long life. In the first moccasins ceremony, 
the four steps to the east the boy takes as he 
leans upon the bow and the four steps the 
girl takes as she supports herself with the 
“age stick”’ are considered a prayer for long 
life and an instrumentality for reaching 
great age. At a girl’s puberty rite, an aba- 
lone shell is pressed to her body; if it ad- 
heres to her, this is considered a harbinger of 
the long life she will enjoy. In the ceremony 
conducted when a new tipi is erected, the 
fire poker is referred to as the “age stick’ 
and is considered a symbol of the long life 
desired for the occupants. 

In the belief that persons who have lived 
many years can transfer this ability to those 
starting out in life, the aged are often as- 
sociated with the young on special oc- 
casions. Thus, old people are sought to act 
as shamans for the first moccasins cere- 
mony, for the spring hair-cutting ceremony, 
for the ceremony held at the erection of the 
new tipi, and for the ceremony of purifica- 
tion following a death. An old person is 
asked to roll the first cigarette for a youth 
and to give instruction to a boy who wishes 
to join his first raiding party. A name con- 
ferred on a child by an old person is con- 
sidered particularly lucky. An old woman is 
the first person to mark the face of the 
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pubescent girl with pollen, and she ofte 
brings her grandchild with her and help 
him perform the same act. In dealing with 
the young, the wisdom attributed to the of 
is emphasized. The grandmother tells a girl 
“You will live to be old like me if you liste, 
to my advice.” 

Because of their greater “toughness”’ be 
fore evil onslaughts, gained during th 
years, old people, it is thought, can prepar 
and bury a corpse with reasonable im 
munity. 

Those who die while they are still youn 
or active are removed from life when ther 
aims are unfulfilled, when they are strug 
gling for recognition, affection, position, and 
favor. Therefore, they may die dissatisfied 
and vengeful, and their ghosts are greatly 
feared. But the person who dies, not from 
sickness or by violence, but simply because 
his body wears out, is beyond earthly care 
and desires and dies serene and without 
rancor. There is no fear of his ghost; the 
usual mourning observances are waived. h 
fact, as his death approaches, his relatives 
gather around him for a last blessing and to 
pray that they will live to be as old as the 
one who is going from them. 

Theme 20. Death, except of the very old or the ver 
young, is extremely contaminating to the 
survivors, and the corpse, the grave, 
and the ghost inspire intense fear 

Death not only brings economic disle 
cation and personal grief but also a sensed 
contamination and anxiety. Whenever pot 
sible, an elderly person, preferably one with 
“ghost power,” is hired to prepare and buy 
the corpse. If it can be managed, the burial 
takes place the very day of death. Hi 
personal property is buried with the dead 
person. What can not be carried to the 
grave is destroyed at the home. In a cere 
mony at the grave the deceased is requestel 
to remain in the land of the dead ands 
urged to refrain from persecuting his living 
relatives. The burial party returns by a di- 
ferent route from the one it took to the 
grave; to do otherwise would be to invite 
the ghost to follow. After their return, th 
members of the burial party bathe them 
selves thoroughly. 

Meanwhile the close relatives of the 4 
ceased destroy the dwelling in which the 
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death occurred, burn the property of the 
dead, destroy any property of their own 
that was closely associated with the dead 
person, cut the ends of their hair and allow 
the rest of it to hang loose, discard their 
good clothes, and wail. They stay by them- 
selves in semi-isolation for four <r eight 
days. All the dwellings of the encampment 
are moved for a short distance in the op- 
posite direction from the burial site. The 
relatives burn sage, scatter ashes, and en- 
gage in other practices aimed at keeping the 
ghost at a distance. If necessary they hire 
a shaman to conduct a purification rite. 
Relatives will not utter the name of the 
dead, and others may not mention the 
name in their presence. A relative will even 
refrain for some time from using the kinship 
term by which he has addressed the de- 
ceased. 

This studied effort to eliminate any men- 
tion of the dead and to destroy any object 
that would remind one of him has for its 
purpose the prevention of the return of the 
ghost. To think-of the dead too often, to 
dream of the deceased, to venture too near 
agrave, or even to whistle at night ‘“draws’”’ 
ghosts. And since a person who sees a dead 
relative is himself doomed to die soon, this is 
additional eause for terror. It is the practice 
of ghosts to invite their relatives to join 
them; they offer food to the living, and if 
this is eaten, the one who has tasted the 
food of the underworld must relinquish this 
life. Therefore, a ghost experience evokes 
the greatest uneasiness. States of extreme 
anxiety, fainting, hysterical seizures, and 
insanity are usually diagnosed as “ghost 
sickness.”” The ghosts of witches plague the 
living through the medium of owls. The 
hoot of an owl shortly after a death is there- 
fore one of the most ominous and frighten- 
ing of sounds. In the call of the owl, a Lipan 
listener hears a human voice and often 
recognizes the message of a departed rela- 
tive. 

The devastating fear and contamination 
that ordinarily accompany death are 
greatly relaxed when the deceased is an in- 
fant or a very old person. Apparently, the 
infant has not yet suffered social injuries 
that his ghost must avenge; the aged per- 
son has presumably shed his grudges as the 
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years have passed over him and as physical 
weakness has grown upon him. 


COMMENTS AND PERSPECTIVE 


It-has been the dual purpose of this paper 
to show that a culture about which we have 
reasonably full information may be system- 
atically examined for the fundamental as- 
sumptions or themes that indicate its pur- 
pose and direction and to demonstrate that 
these themes can be used as nuclei around 
which the significant facts of behavior and 
belief can be meaningfully grouped. 

Still, to list 20 of these cultural affirma- 
tions and to devote a page or two to “ex- 
pressions’’ or illustrations of the workings 
of each theme, does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the approach. A further step, of 
course, is to trace the interrelations of the 
themes and the manner in which they aug- 
ment or limit one another. In Lipan culture, 
for instance, the theme of the comparative 
weakness of women is balanced, though not 
overshadowed, by the theme of woman’s 
social importance. The limiting influence of 
each of these themes upon the other results 
in a solution whereby the formal symbols of 
political power are vested in the men, 
though the women enjoy economic equality 
and a large measure of social protection. 
Also, the acceptance by the culture of the 
principle of individual choice and individual 
differences (theme 8) somewhat offsets and 
relieves the rigidity of the doctrine of pre- 
destination in regard to elements of the 
tribal pattern (theme 7). On the other hand, 
the three predominant moral-social virtues 
have undoubtedly been underscored and 
strengthened by the circumstance that they 
and not birth or some other condition, have 
become the criteria of chieftainship. 

It is certain that a more sustained and 
sensitive study of the themes and their ex- 
pressions, of their interpenetrations, and of 
the structure and equilibrium that result 
from their relations is desirable. Such a 
treatment, however, is more than can be 
accomplished in a paper of this length; to 
present the full account of themal organiza- 
tion and dynamics in a culture requires a 
contribution of monographic proportions. 
Consequently, as my next major piece of 
writing, I hope to expand this preliminary 
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description of Lipan culture to book length 
and to make the methodological core of the 
effort a full exposition of the themal ap- 
proach. . 

In the course of writing this paper certain 
questions have arisen in my mind or have 
been put to me by others, and it may pre- 
vent misunderstanding if they are dealt 
with briefly here. 

The first question has to do with the 
reality, or at least the distinctiveness, of 
themes. One may ask whether the carrier of 
the culture is aware of the themes I have 
described. It is clear that the Lipan is fully 
cognizant of some of them and quite as ex- 
plicit in discussing them as I have been. He 
has no difficulty in telling you that children 
are particularly vulnerable to dangers, that 
women are in many respects weaker than 
men, or that the obligations of the married 
person to his relatives-in-law are funda- 
mental. On the other hand, I doubt very 
much that a theme more abstract and philo- 
sophical in tone, such as that “security is 
attained largely through the conquest of 
fear and danger’’ could be obtained in just 
that form from the average Lipan. This 
does not, to my mind, in any way invalidate 
the theme. The Lipan does not preen him- 
self upon being a philosopher or a social 
scientist. He sees no reason why behavior 
patterns that come to him traditionally and 
with which he complies easily and naturally 
should be reduced to least common verbal 
denominators. That the Lipan would not be 
likely to utilize an over-all category that 
classifies the conquest of fear at the time of 
a power vision with the conquest of physical 
fear does not exempt the social scientist, 
whose purposes are quite different, from 
doing so. 

A related and perhaps more important 
question is whether the existence and char- 
acter of themes are susceptible to empirical 
investigation and _ verification, whether 
comparable methods and efforts can be ex- 
pected to yield equivalent results. Would 
another social scientist, interested in the 
same approach and the same people, arrive 
independently at the identical number and 
statement of themes? Only a test case can 
settle this with certainty, but my guess is 
that the results of such investigations by 
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two informed field workers would be com- 
parable. I doubt that many of the themes] 
have defined would be overlooked by any- 
one thoroughly familiar with the culture or 
that they would fail to be recognized for 
what they are by one who has been schooled 
in the method and interest. It is likely that 
another worker would phrase some of the 
themes differently and perhaps more aptly, 
It might very well happen that some themes 
(such as 1 and 2 or 3 and 4) which are now 
separated, would be combined and that two 
or more themes would be recognized where 
I have felt that one would serve (theme 15), 
But I doubt whether any major shift in the 
content of the total list of postulates would 
be likely to occur. 

In a friendly and helpful letter, Kurt H, 
Wolff, of Ohio State University, has asked, 
among other things, how one can differenti- 
ate for certainty between a theme and an 
expression of a theme. I confess I see no 
great difficulty here. As I conceive of them, 
themes are propositions that serve as the 
stimulus or rationalization for acts and be- 
liefs. The acts and beliefs are the expres- 
sions. Consequently, themes can be con- 
sidered to be the broadest directives of a 
unified nature implicit in a culture. If an 
item or a trait has to be explained, vali- 
dated, or interpreted in terms of another 
and broader concept, we may be sure that 
it is no theme. 

In another letter, after indicating his in- 
terest in the method A. L. Kroeber, of the 
University of California, made a very 
pertinent observation which deserves some 
comment in the light of this experience in 
applying the theory to a substantial body of 
data. Dr. Kroeber wrote: “The value of the 
approach will depend on how great a part 
of any culture you can apply it to. Picking 
off a certain number of themes but leaving 
the great mass of the content of the culture 
a nonthematic chaos may be stimulating, 
but will leave the tool not too helpful. If 
you could attach most of a culture to 4 
series of themes and then group these 
themes, you would have in hand a method 
of organization that might well be of funda- 
mental importance. I hope you will try to 
see how far you can apply the method.” 
With Dr. Kroeber’s caution in mind, I was 
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particularly interested to know whether 
most of the Lipan material could be identi- 
fied, without violence to its essential mean- 
ings, with one or another of the themes 
which had been recognized. I believe it is 
obvious even from the condensed and ab- 
breviated description of Lipan culture of- 
fered in this paper, that the results have 
been extremely gratifying. It will be noted 
that the range of interests and activities it 
was possible to subsume under the various 
themes was wide indeed. There was very 
little, and certainly very little of impor- 
tance, which was not dynamically related to 
one of these themes. 

Even if the possibility of analyzing a cul- 
ture by means of themes is granted, it is 
only reasonable to ask whether there is any 
particular advantage to be gained by em- 
ploying this method rather than some 
other. Many cultural anthropologists will 
grant that when we informally discuss the 
native groups we have studied in the field 
we are often sprightly and interesting, but 
when we endeavor to write about these 
same groups the results are too often 
labored and uninspired. In our oral attack 
we are anecdotal and vivid. We emphasize 
what seemed important. Unconsciously we 
reach out for themes in terms of which to 
characterize the culture. In our written ef- 
forts, however, we are subdued and re- 
strained by the formula or outline which is 
the badge of our craft. We have felt obliged 
to give, more or less mechanically and in 
this order, the location and geographical 
setting of the tribe, the essentials of the ma- 
terial culture and economy, the social life, 
the political life, and the art and religion. 
The monograph tends to run to flat de- 
eription, items are arranged rather than 
weighted; one fact is treated like another. 
As a result, anthropological monographs, 
despite essential differences in the cultures 
portrayed, are in spirit remarkably alike. 
The unique organization that purpose lends 
to the culture is lost; the flavor and élan of 
the culture somehow does not emerge. In 
my opinion one remedy for this is to deal 
with subjects as they constitute a force in 
the culture and not as they appear on a 
topical outline. 

There is another decided advantage to be 
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gained from a cultural analysis based on 
guiding principles of general interest. Stu- 
dents of comparative cultures, when they 
are limited to routine description, find 
themselves in the unfortunate position, as 
far as the intelligent layman or those out- 
side their field of specialization are con- 
cerned, of presenting a quaint but uncon- 
vincing picture of unfamiliar behavior in a 
foreign setting. Those whom we would like 
to reach can not believe that these odd- 
ments may possibly be of significance to 
them or that those who gather such material 
can be moved by anything other than an 
eccentric’s interest. Not long ago a college 
president, who saw no room for social an- 
thropology in his curriculum, asked me if 
anthropology were not a very “technical” 
subject. By “‘technical’’ he meant esoteric. 
Recently, too, a social scientist asked me if 
I could not recommend a cultural anthro- 
pologist for his department who was not an 
antiquarian but who was interested in the 
problems of our modern society! I suspect 
that the appalling misapprehensions that 
these views reflect will persist as long as the 
culture trait is the measure of anthropologi- 
cal sapience. But I am also convinced that 
if we subordinate practices to purposes in 
the treatment of our material, the practices 
which are the raw data of our discipline will 
be better appreciated and understood. The 
person who is told that the Lipan raided 
their neighbors for horses shrugs his 
shoulders and fails to see in this fact any- 
thing pertinent to his problems, to, for in- 
stance, the account of the United Nations 
difficulties he is following in the daily 
paper. But if you can show him that 
the Lipan raided and were raided because 
they conceived themselves to be enmeshed 
in a predestined cycle of hostilities from 
which they saw no way to extricate them- 
selves, he may sense a parallel between 
this and the periodic catastrophes that he 
uneasily awaits. Let us help him find the 
similarities. 

The Lipan needed horses, but the man- 
ner in which they obtained them was waste- 
ful in the extreme. When they stole them 
from an alien tribe, the enemy warriors 
pursued the raiders. Some of the horses 
tired. Rather than to allow them to fall into 
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enemy hands for use in continuing the pur- 
suit, the animals were killed. Other animals, 
though they survived, were irretrievably 
damaged by the difficult journey. The 
enemy then staged a raid of retaliation. As 
a result, more horses were run to death or 
shot. The men who fought over them were 
often done to death as well. Each episode 
added to the mountain of animosity and the 
vows of vengeance. A respite in which the 
stock might breed in safety would have 
made all these Indians rich in horses, but 
none of them knew how to arrest a process 
they had come to think inevitable. 

Our citizen of a modern state works with 
feverish energy between wars to create 
wealth, build cities, and rear children. 
Every two decades a large share of this 
wealth is destroyed, cities are razed, and the 
children are decimated. Each time he rises 
from the ruins of his cities and his hopes, 
mutters a phrase he has learned about the 
inevitability of war and the fighting pro- 
pensity of man and, like an ant that has 
been momentarily diverted from its goal, 
begins anew the creative phase of his con- 
structive-destructive cycle. Just as the 
Lipan chief occasionally spits into a hole 
with a representative of an alien people and, 
thus having symbolically buried the dif- 
ficulty, prevents a particular battle, our 
citizen of the modern power creates some 
inadequate peace organization, a concession 
to his temporary self-disgust and war- 
weariness. But neither the Lipan nor the 
representative of the modern state acts with 
conviction. Neither boldly challenges the 
theme and its extensions which are the core 
of his troubles. Each really believes that no 
matter how economically wasteful and logi- 
cally absurd his recurring outbursts are, 
they are part of a tradition which he is 
helpless to alter significantly. The citizen of 
the modern state may require a wider stage 
for his posturing, and his eruptions may be 
more expensive and lethal, but he is moved 
and victimized by a theme which, in es- 
sence, is not greatly different from the one 
to which the Lipan bow. It is at the level of 
motivation and purpose that the similarities 
and differences between the behavior and 
conceptions of men and groups of men need 
to be explored. 
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It may be asked, in conclusion, whether 
the theory of themes that has been de 
veloped here is original. I should dislike ty 
think so, for, unless a person possesses 4 
degree of creative ability that I do no 
claim, such novelty usually means a failure 
to make the best use of the achievements of 
forerunners or a lack of appreciation of the 
work of contemporaries. Anything original 
that I have done amounts to a synthesizing, 
refining, and testing of the ideas of other 
and an attempt systematically to apply th 
concepts that have resulted to a concrete 
body of material. To estimate correctly a 
intellectual debt is a difficult task and on 
that is certain to leave many worthy credi- 
tors unpaid. Here I shall not try to do mor 
than to name a few social scientists of whos 
contributions to the growth of the views se 
forth here I am particularly conscious. 

The “elementary ideas” and ‘‘folk ideas” 
of Adolph Bastian, which I studied asa 
student of Prof. Robert Redfield, suggested 
to me, in spite of their vagueness and mysti- 
cism, that the anthropologist has for some 
time seen the necessity for discovering 
broadly construed and widely shared con 
victions which might make more intelligible 
the manifold particulars of human thought 
and behavior. Berthold Laufer’s littl 
classic, Some fundamental ideas of Chines 
culture, indicated how vivid, exciting, and 
understandable a culture can become when 
it is described in terms of its underlying 
interests and characteristics by one who 
knows it intimately. Prof. J. R. Kantor’ 
failure to group what he named “institu 
tions” into larger and more unified whole 
weakens his theoretical position, but bis 
insistence on defining an institution as4 
stimulus for cultural conduct directed my 
attention toward the dynamic aspects d 
the problem.* In a series of brilliant lectures 
that gifted teacher Prof. Edward Sapit 
again emphasized for me the importance d 
common goals, aspirations and purposes by 
identifying areas of psychological unity # 
well as areas based on a similarity of m& 
terial culture. In Prof. Ruth Benedict's 
work I felt the endeavor to cut through 


‘Kantor, An essay toward an institutional 
conception of social psychology and T'he insti 
tional foundation of a scientific social psychology. 
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minutiae to the cultural imperatives that 
mold and direct behavior and personality, 
though I could not follow her when she 
phrased the results psychologically rather 
than culturally and condensed her concep- 
tion to the point of characterizing a people 
in a phrase or by reference to a prevailing 
mood.’ Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s for- 
mulation of social structure, social integra- 
tion, and the forces of opposition and soli- 
darity in society (the last largely derived 
from Durkheim) have been helpful in work- 
ing out my view of the “limiting factors,” 
though I do not, of course, follow him in his 
one-sided enthusiasm for the data of social 
organization.* In my first paper on this 
subject I acknowledged my debt to the 
writings of Prof. Talcott Parsons, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kelly, and Prof. Clyde Kluckhohn. 
Personal contact with Professor Kluckhohn 
and the opportunity for discussion with him 
have been particularly helpful in shaping 
and clarifying my thinking on this topic. I 
recognize, in my notion of the equilibrium 
that is achieved in each culture as a conse- 
quence of the interrelation of the themes, 
the stimulation of the writings and criticism 
of Dr. Alexander H. Leighton and Dr. 
Dorothea C. Leighton®; they, in turn, ac- 
knowledge their deb: in respect to this out- 
look to Dr. Adolf Meyer, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The vitality of the theory of themes may 
be measured not only by the number of able 
thinkers who have contributed to it but also 
by the parallel developments in theory 
which are even now under way. Only a few 
weeks ago Dr. Edward H. Spicer, of the 
University of Arizona, mentioned to me 
that he has been concerned with describing 
the “value system” of the Yaqui Indians. 
He had thought of applying the term “foci” 
to those values or attitudes around which 
interest is centered in Yaqui society and 
which seem to stimulate and guide activity. 
It is not difficult to see the similarity in 
character and function between my “theme”’ 
and Dr. Spicer’s “focus.” 


"Benepict, Psychological types in the cultures 
of the southwest and Patterns of culture. 

‘Lecture notes from Prof. Radcliffe-Brown’s 
course in Primitive Society. 
f See especially A. H. Leranron, The governing 
of men. 
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For a second illustration I call attention 
to a recent book by Prof. Ralph Linton, of 
Columbia University.’® In discussing what 
he calls a “‘value-attitude system,” Profes- 
sor Linton writes: ‘A value may be defined 
as any element, common to a series of 
situations, which is capable of evoking a 
covert response in the individual. An atti- 
tude may be defined as the covert response 
evoked by such an element.’ Except for 
the restriction implied by the word “covert,” 
we have constructs remarkably close to the 
theme, its expression, and the themal sys- 
tem. By such ‘‘coincidences’’ as these I am 
led to believe that what I have tried to 
present here is nothing individual or per- 
sonal but an approach that represents a 
growing and fruitful trend in social theory. 
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BOTAN Y.—The fern studies of Mirbel.' 


Charles Francois Brisseau de Mirbel 
(1776-1854) was a French student of bot- 
any, particularly well known for his studies 
on plant anatomy and physiology. In his 
younger years he devoted himself to tax- 
onomy also, but his work in this field has 
been neglected. The present paper is a 
review of his contributions to our knowl- 
edge of pteridophytes. 

The original Histoire naturelle générale et 
particuliére of George Louis Leclerc, Comte 
de Buffon (1707-1788), did not contain a 
special section on plants, nor did either of 
the two subsequent editions. After the 
death of Buffon, C. 8. Sonnini edited an 
amplified edition of Buffon, entitled Cours 
complet d’histoire naturelle, in 127 volumes. 
This edition is severely criticized by French 
scholars? because of the great amount of 
new material added. It contains a sec- 
tion on plants subtitled Histoire naturelle 
générale et particuliére des plantes. This 
botanical part forms volumes 107 to 124 of 
the whole work but is usually cited sepa- 
rately. Of it, volumes 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 are 
the work of Mirbel, volumes 1 and 2 (107 
and 108 of the whole) having been issued 
separately also, under the title Traité 
d’anatomie et de physiologie végétales. The 
systematic portion of the work of Mirbel 
begins with volume 4 (dated 1803), in 
which the ferns and fern allies appear on 
pages 61-74. Thirty-three genera (five of 
them new) are given brief diagnoses, but no 

1 Published by 
the Smithsonian 
28, 1946. 


2 Cf. P. Fiourens, Histoire des travaux et des 
idées de Buffon, pp. 1-363. 1850. 
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species are mentioned. In the introduction 
Mirbel states that this synopsis of the gen- 
era is to be followed by a detailed discussion 
of the species. 

However, Mirbel’s fuller treatment did 
not appear in the same series but in another 
voluminous work entitled Suite ad Buffon, 
which was printed in Paris by Deterville 
Fifteen volumes of this work are subtitled 
Histoire naturelle des végétaux, the first two 
of which are by J. B. Lamarck, the other 
by Mirbel. This work is rare, and there ar 
apparently only two copies in the United 
States, one belonging to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the other to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The latter institution has 
very kindly lent volume 5 (volume 70 of the 
whole) to the library of the Smithsonian 
Institution. This volume is also dated 1803. 

The rarity of this publication has perhaps 
contributed to the general neglect of Mir 
bel’s work. It was not available to Christen 
sen when he was preparing his Inde 
Filicum, his references having been supplied 
by Dr. A. Gepp of the British Museum. 
Also it is to be remembered that original 
studies published in works of encyclopedit 
scope are likely to be overlooked or soon 
forgotten, as witness the new species of fem 
here published by Mirbel that has not been 
placed or even indexed up to the present 
time. The same genera, and [soétes in add 
tion, are treated as in the preceding work 
and the generic diagnoses are essentially the 
same; but in this later work, which Chris 
tensen erroneously places first, the discus 
sions are elaborated and many species #e 
mentioned or described. A synopsis of the 
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classification presented in this work fol- 
lows: 
Family 1. Filices. 
Division 1. 
1. Ophtoglossum L. 


Division 2. 
2. Osmunda L. 
3. Ramondia Mirb. 
4. Schizaea J. E. Smith 
5. Marattia Swartz 
6. Onoclea L. (syn. Gleichenia J. E. Smith) 


7. Danaea J. E. Smith 


Division 3. 

8. Acrostichum L. 

9. Riedlea Mirb. 

10. Polypodium L. 

11. Cyathea J. E. Smith 

12. Candollea Mirb. 

13. Pyrrosia Mirb. 

14. Davallia J. E. Smith 

15. Dicksonia L’ Her. 

16. Hymenophyllum J. E. Smith 

17. Trichomanes L. 

18. Asplenium L. 

19. Hemitonitis L. 

20. Darea Juss. 

21. Adiantum L. 

22. Belvisia Mirb. 

23. Blechnum L. 

24. Pteris L. 
. Lonchitis L. 
. Vittaria J. E. Smith 
. Woodwardia J. E. Smith 
. Lindsaea Dryand. 


Family 2. Marsileae. 
1. Pilularia L. 
2. Lemma Juss. (syn. Marsilea L.) 
3. Salvinia Juss. 
4. Isnétes L. 
Family 3. Equiseta. 
1. Equisetum L. 


Mirbel’s classification appears odd today 
in its grouping together in the same genus 
such diverse species as Osmunda regalis and 
Botrychium Lunaria, or Polypodium vulgare 
and Dryopteris Filiz-mas, but this had long 
been the conventional treatment, following 
the highly artificial system of Linnaeus, 
who grouped all the species of ferns under 
the 12 genera Onoclea, Ophioglossum, Os- 
munda, Acrostichum, Pteris, Blechnum, 
Hemionitis, Lonchitis, Asplenium, Polypo- 
dium, Adiantum, and Trichomanes. No 
significant advance was made in this classi- 
fication for 40 years, until in 1793 Sir James 
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Edward Smith established eight new genera, 
all now well known: Woodwardia, Vittaria, 
Davallia, Cyathea, Hymenophyllum, Schi- 
zaea, Gleichenia, and Danaea. As may be 
seen by comparison with the synopsis given 
above, Mirbel’s classification is essentially 
that of Linnaeus and Smith, with five new 
genera added. This was undoubtedly a con- 
servative treatment for the time, but not so 
much so as that of Lamarck and Poiret (En- 
cyclopédie méthodique, 1783-1808), wherein 
all the 444 species then known are squeezed 
into the 12 traditional Linnaean genera. 

The early years of the nineteenth century 
saw a revival of interest in the ferns. Swartz, 
Cavanilles, Roth, Bernhardi, Willdenow, 
and Richard were all describing new gen- 
era and species in rivalry with each other. 
Shortly before 1803 such generally accepted 
genera as Athyrium, Polystichum, A spidium, 
Diplazium, Lygodium, Botrychium, and 
Tectaria had been published, but none of 
these are mentioned by Mirbel, doubtless 
because publications were slow in being 
distributed at the time, as is attested by 
Lygodium, which received some seven ge- 
neric names within three years, i.e., Lygo- 
dium Swartz (1801), Ugena Cav. (1801), 
Odontopteris Bernh. (1801), Gisopteris 
Bernh. (1801), Ramondia Mirbel (1802), 
Hydroglossum Willd. (1802), and Cteisitwm 
Michx. (1803). 

Mirbel’s work on ferns was overshadowed 
by that of his more distinguished contem- 
poraries, and his influence on the develop- 
ment of fern classification must be consid- 
ered negligible. However, the Rules of 
Botanical Nomenclature require that his 
new genera be taken into account. This was 
first done by L. M. Underwood,* who re- 
garded three of Mirbel’s five genera as 
valid. Underwood has not been generally 
followed and, as it appears, rightly so, for 
some exceptions must be taken to his choice 
of type species. He arbitrarily typified the 
genera on the species first cited, but this 
method has no sanction. No definite rules 
have been or perhaps can be laid down. The 
type must be selected on the basis of usage 
and common sense. It should be the species, 


3 Review of the genera of ferns proposed prior to 
1832, Bull. Torrey Club 6: 247-283. 1899. 
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if any, that the publishing author had fore- 
most in mind, that which is illustrated, or 
that which agrees best with the generic 
diagnosis. I give below some notes on the 
typification of Mirbel’s genera. The first 
two offer no difficulties, since they are 
based on a single species each. The third is a 
natural genus also. The remaining two are 
based on confused concepts and must be 
typified more or less arbitrarily. 


Pyrrosia Mirb. Hist. Nat. Pl. 4: 70. 1803; Hist. 
Nat. Veg. 5: 91. 1803. 


This genus is based on a new species, P. 
chinensis, which is identified by Ching* with 
Acrostichum lingua Thunb. (1784), a common 
Chinese species of the genus generally known 
as Niphobolus or, more recently, as Cyclo- 
phorus. Although it is unfortunate that the 
well-known name Cyclophorus must be aban- 
doned, Ching is justified in taking up the name 
Pyrrosia, for the genus is too small and unim- 
portant to make the conservation of Cyclo- 
phorus desirable. 


Riedlea Mirb. Hist. Nat. Pl. 4: 65. 1803; Hist. 
Nat. Veg. 5: 71. 1803. 


This genus contains a single species only, 
R. sensibilis Mirb., based on Filix mariana 
Osmunda facie racemifera Pluk., Mantissa 80, 
pl. 404, f. 2, 1700. This is the basis also of 
Onoclea sensibilis L. (1753), the type species of 
Onoclea L. Mirbel retains the name Onoclea 
for O. pelypodioides L. (1771), i.e., Gleichenia 
polypodioides (L.) J. E. Smith, but under the 
present Rules of Nomenclature this is unjusti- 
fiable. His reason for discarding Onoclea sensi- 
bilis 1. is that Linnaeus describes that as hav- 
ing the capsule [i.e., sporangium] 5-valved. The 
“capsules” of Linnaeus were doubtless the 
spheroidal, very tightly inrolled fertile leaf 
segments of Onoclea, which in age split irregu- 
larly, sometimes into five valvelike segments. 
The genus Riedlea is a straight synonym of 
Onoclea L. and also a nomen abortivum. 


Ramondia Mirb. Bull. Sci. Soc. Philom. Paris 
2: 179. 1802; Hist. Nat. Pl. 4: 65. 1803; Hist. 
Nat. Veg. 5: 55. 1803. 


This genus is founded on two species: R. 


‘On the genus Pyrrosia Mirbel. Bull. Chinese 
Bot. Soc. 1: 61. 1935. 
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scandens (L.) Mirb., based on Ophioglossum 
scandens L., and R. fleruosa (I..) Mirb., based on 
Ophioglossum flecuosum L. It is a synonym of 
Lygodium Swartz, published a year previously, 


Candollea Mirb. Hist. Nat. Pl. 4: 69. 1803; 
Hist. Nat. Veg. 5: 86. 1803. 


This genus is founded on four species: Can- 
dollea heterophylla (L.) Mirb. (based on Acro 
stichum heterophyllum 1L.), Candollea longifolia 
(Burm.) Mirb. (based on Acrostichum longi- 
folium Burm.), Acrostichum lanceolatum L,, 
and A. polypodioides I.. New combinations for 
the last two species under Candollea are not 
technically made by Mirbel, although Chris 
tensen so indexes them. Underwood took the 
first species as type; and therefore, since Acro 
stichum heterophyllum L. belongs to the genus 
Drymoglossum Pres] (1836), he took up Can- 
dollea in place of that name. However, Mirbel’s 
generic diagnosis disagrees with Drymoglossum 
and it seems certain that Mirbel misidentified 
A. heterophyllum L. His plants came from 
Bourbon and Java, whereas, according to 
Christensen’s revision of the genus, Drymo- 
glossum heterophyllum is known only from 
Ceylon. Mirbel’s plant from Bourbon was un 
doubtedly Cyclophorus spissus (Bory) Desv., 
which was originally described from Mauritius, 
and that from Java must have represented 
some other species of Cyclophorus. Thus, inas 
much as Mirbel’s first species is based on a con- 
fused concept, it is obviously not a suitable 
choice as generic type. 

The second species, Acrostichum longifolium 
Burm., from Java, has been considered a doubt 
ful member of Cyclophorus, but recently it has 
been definitely identified by Backer and Post. 
humus® with Cyclophorus acrostichoides (Forst.) 
Presl, a common Asiatic species. Acrostichum 
longifolium Burm. may therefore appropriately 
be taken as the type of Candollea, which there 
by becomes synonymous with Pyrrosia Mirb. 
Since these two genera are of the same date, 
Ching’s action in recognizing Pyrrosia as the 
valid name and reducing Candollea to syt- 
onymy must be accepted by the Rules. The 
following new combination is necessary: Pyt- 
rosia longifolia (Burm.) Morton, based on Acre 
stichum longifolium Burm. FI. Ind. 228. 1768. 


5 Varenflora voor Java. 1939. 
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The third species mentioned by Mirbel, 
Acrostichum lanceolatum L., is also a species of 
Pyrrosia, according to Ching the same as 
Cyclophorus spissus. The fourth species, Acro- 
stichum polypodtoides L., is mentioned by Mir- 
bel as atypical of the genus Candollea, which 
it indubitably is, being, in fact, the common 
Polypodium polypodioides (1..) Watt. It is to 
be noted that Candollea Mirb. antedates the 
flowering plant genus Candollea Labill. 


Belvisia Mirb. Hist. Nat. Pl. 4: 65. 1803; 
Hist. Nat. Veg. 5: 111, 114-118. 1803. 


Unlike the preceding genus, which is reason- 
ably natural, the present is a meaningless 
jumble similar to the original Nephrodium 
Michx. or Gymnogramme Desv. It consisted of 
five species that are now considered to repre- 
sent five genera belonging to three families, as 
follows: 


Acrostichum spicatum L. (= Hymenolepis Kaulf., 
Polypodiaceae). 

Acrostichum septentrionale L. (= Acropteris Link 
fie., Asplentum sect. _ Acropteris], Polypodi- 
aceae). 

Acrostichum australe L. 
Polypodiaceae). 

Acrostichum digitatum L, (=Schizaea J. E. Smith, 
Schizaeaceae). 

Acrostichum _siliquosum iL. 
Brongn., Ceratopteridaceae). 


(=Actiniopteris Link, 


( =Ceratopteris 


Christensen lists these species under Belvisia, 
but Mirbel did not technically make any new 
combinations under this generic name. 

Belvisia antedates all the genera cited above 
except Schizaea. Underwood chose the first 
species cited as type and therefore took up the 
name Belvisia in place of Hymenolepis Kaulf. 
(1824). However, this species is definitely men- 
tioned by Mirbel as atypical of the genus, and 
itis therefore not available as the type species. 
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Mirbel’s description as a whole agrees best 
with Ceratopteris, but it would be most unfor- 
tunate to change the name of this genus, which 
has given its name to a family of ferns. A typi- 
fication on Acrostichum australe would involve 
adopting Belvisia in place of Actiniopteris Link. 
Schizaea scarcely agrees with the generic diag- 
nosis. Therefore, it seems best to typify Bel- 
visia on the second species cited, Acrostichum 
septentrionale L. This species is now placed in 
Asplenium, as the sole representative of the 
section Acropteris. If this peculiar plant is ever 
accorded generic rank, Belvisia will replace 
Acropteris Link (1833) as the generic name. The 
justification for this typification is given by the 
fact that the only illustration of Belvisia cited 
by Mirbel is Lamarck Tabl. Encyl. pl. 866, 
jigs. 2 and 3. I do not know what figure 2 may 
represent, but figure 3 is a fairly good repre- 
sentation of Acrostichum septentrionale. 


Finally I wish to call attention to one 
new species published by Mirbel that has 
been overlooked: Lindsaea erecta Mirb. 
Hist. Nat. Veg. 5: 126. 1803. The original 
description is as follows: 

Il est une autre espéce de lindsée crois- 
sant a l’Isle-Bourbon, qui n’a été décrite 
par aucun auteur; ses tiges sont tragantes, 
et jettent, comme la précédente, de distance 
en distance, des feuilles droites, pennées, 
a folioles alternes, lancéolées, alongées, 
étroites et redressées. J’appelle cette espéce 
lindsée dressée (Lindsaea erecta). 

From the above description this is ap- 
parently a synonym of Schizoloma ensifo- 
lium (Swartz) J. Smith, a species based on 
Lindsaea ensifolia Swartz (Journ. Bot. 
Schrad. 18007: 77. 1801), described from 
Mauritius. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY 


48TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 48th annual meeting of the Academy, 
held in the Auditorium of the Cosmos Club, 
January 17, 1946, after the 338th meeting of 
the Academy, was called to order at 10:00 p.m. 
by the President, Joun E. Grar, with 23 
persons in attendance. 

The minutes of the 47th annual meeting 
were approved as published in the JouRNAL 35: 
230-236. 1945. 

The reports of several officers and of the 
Committees of Auditors and Tellers were read 
and accepted. These reports are recorded at the 
end of the minutes. 

After the acceptance of the report of the 
Committee of Tellers, the President declared 
the following duly elected to the given offices: 


Hvueu L. Drypen, President, 

F. G. Brickweppe, Secretary, 

Howarp 8S. Rapp.eye, T'reasurer, 

Max A. McCaut and Wa.tpo L. Scamirt, 
Board of Managers to January 1949. 


The Secretary presented for the Affiliated 
Societies their nominations for Vice-Presidents 
of the Academy as follows: 


Philosophical Society of Washington—Fran- 
cris M. DEFANDORF 

Anthropological Society of Washington—T. 
Dae STEWART 

Biological Society of Washington—Franx 
THONE 

Chemical Society of Washington—Lzo A. 
SHINN 

Entomological Society of Washington—Car. 
F. W. MvugsEBECK 

National Geographic 
WETMORE 

Geological Society of Washington—Lovis W. 
CURRIER 

Medical Society of the District of Columbia— 
Freperick QO. Con 

Columbia Historical Society—GiILBERT Gros- 
VENOR 

Botanical Society of Washington—L. Epwin 
Yocum 

Archaeological Society of Washington—Not 
functioning during the National Emergency 

Washington Section of the Society of American 
Foresters—Wiiu1aM A. Dayton 

Washington Society of Engineers—Franx B. 
ScHEETzZ 

Washington Section of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers—Francis B. SILsBEE 

Washington Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers—WaLtTER RAMBERG 


Society ALEXANDER 


Helminthological Society of Washington 
Mario Mo.iari 

Washington Branch of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists—CuzestER W. Emmons 

Washington Post of the Society of America 
Military Engineers—CLeMENT L. GARNER 

Washington Section of the Institute of Radi 
Engineers—HERBERT GROVE DorRsEY 

Washington Section of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers—OweEn B. FrENcH 


The Secretary was instructed by the men- 
bers present to cast a unanimous ballot for 
these nominees. 

The President, Jonn E. Grar, announced 
the recipients of the Academy’s Awards fa 
Scientific Achievement for 1945 as follows: 

In the Biological Sciences, Henry K. Townes, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
in recognition of his distinguished service in the 
morphology and taxonomy of the insect super 
family Ichneumonoidea. 

In the Engineering Sciences, Kennetu L. 
SHERMAN, Department of Terrestrial Magne 
tism, Carnegie Institution of Washington, in 
recognition of his distinguished service in ad- 
vancing the technique of atmospheric electric 
measurements. 

In the Physical Sciences, Ropert Sima, 
National Bureau of Standards, in recognition 
of his distinguished service in the physical 
chemistry of high polymers and the theory o 
their physical properties. 

The Retiring President, Joun E. Grar, ap 
pointed Past Presidents Harvey L. Curt 
and CLemMent L. GARNER to escort the incon 
ing President, Hucn L. Drypen, to the chair. 
Dr. DrypENn adjourned the meeting at 10:0 
P.M. 

The following reports were presented at the 
meeting: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


During the Academy year, January 18, 194%, 
to January 17, 1946, 23 persons were elected 
to membership, 21 resident and 2 nonresident. 
Of these, 13 resident and 1 nonresident quali- 
fied for membership, 5 resident accepted 
membership but have not yet qualified by pay- 
ment of dues and 1 person declined member 
ship. Three persons, 2 resident and 1 no& 
resident, elected to membership on January 14, 
1946, have not yet been notified of their elee 
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tion. Fourteen persons elected to resident 
membership in the preceding Academy year 
qualified during the present Academy year just 
ending. The new members were distributed 
among the various sciences as follows: 5 in 
chemistry; 4 each in botany and entomology; 
3 each in engineering and physics; 2 each in 
anthropology and meteorology; and 1 each in 
bacteriology, biology, geology, mathematics, 
and zoology. 

Four members of the Academy (38 resident 
and 1 nonresident), having retired from the 
active practice of their profession, were placed 
on the retired list of members to enjoy all the 
privileges of active membership without further 
payment of dues. Five members (1 resident 
and 4 nonresident) resigned in good standing. 

The deaths of the following five members 
(2 resident and 3 nonresident) were reported 
to the Secretary: 

Merton B. Waite, 

June 5, 1945. 
FLORENCE Bascom, 
June 18, 1945. 

Epwarp W. Berry, Baltimore, Md., Septem- 
ber 20, 1945. 

Eimer O. Wooron, Arlington, Va., Novem- 
ber 20, 1945. 

Tuomas Barsour, Cambridge, Mass., Janu- 
ary 8, 1946. 


Washington, D. C., 


Williamstown, Mass., 


Of these Merton B. Warre was an original 
member of the Academy. 
On January 17, 1946, the status of member- 
ship was as follows: 
Regular Re- Hon- 
tired orary 


Resident...... 432 37 2 471 
Nonresident... 156 26 16 199 


670 


Patron Total 


63 18 


The net changes in membership during the 
past year are as follows: 

Regular Retired Hon- 

orary 

Resident...... + 3 +1 0 0 

Nonresident... +14 0 0 0 


Patron Total 


+4 
+14 


+18 


During the Academy year 1945 the Board of 
Managers held 6 meetings, with an average at- 
tendance of 20 persons. The following impor- 
tant matters were considered by the Board: 

1. In 1945 the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science allotted to the 
Academy $163 for grants, in support of re- 


+1 0 0 
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search, to members of the Academy and its 
Affiliated Societies. This allotment added to 
allotments in the two preceding years makes a 
total of $520.50 the Academy now has for re- 
search grants. The main purpose of these 
grants is to aid worth-while research projects 
that lack adequate means of financial support. 
A.A.A.S. grants may be used for purchases of 
equipment and supplies but are not to be used 
in defraying costs of publication. 

In accordance with a motion voted by the 
Board of Managers at a meeting October 16, 
1944, a notice was printed in the November 15, 
1944, issue of the JourNat calling attention to 
the A.A.A.S. grants held by the Academy and 
announcing that the Academy would receive 
applications for grants in support of research 
from members of the Academy and its Affiliated 
Societies. Notices were sent to the Secretaries of 
the Affiliated Societies and to the local uni- 
versities. Applications were to be received by 
the Secretary not later than February 1, 1945. 
No request for a grant was received from any 
member of the Academy or Affiliated Society. 
Undoubtedly, the Board of Managers will in 
1946 again invite applications for grants in aid 
of research. 

2. The Academy received a request from the 
Honorable H. M. Kilgore, Chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on War Mobilization, to 
testify concerning legislation for the establish- 
ment of a National Research Foundation to 
promote scientific research and development 
with federal funds. In response to this request 
the Board of Managers sent a letter supporting 
the establishment of a National Research 
Foundation and made some suggestions in con- 
nection with Senate Bills 1287 and 1295 upon 
which the Academy was asked to comment. 
An appreciative letter was received from Sena- 
tor Kilgore in acknowledgment of the Acad- 
emy’s letter. 

During the Academy year, eight meetings of 
the Academy were held as follows, beginning 
with the 33lst meeting and ending with the 
338th meeting: 

On February 14, 1945, Clement L. GARNER, 
as retiring president presented an address en- 
titled The utility of geodetic control surveys 
(published in this Journat 35. 1945.) 

On March 15, 1945, the 1944 Academy 
Awards for Scientific Achievement were pre- 
sented to Norman H. Toprina, National Insti- 
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tute of Health, for work in the biological 
sciences; to GALEN B. ScuusaveEr, National 
Bureau of Standards, for work in the engineer- 
ing sciences; and to Grorce A. Gamow, 
George Washington University, for work in the 
physical sciences. 

On April 19, 1945, LeLanp OLps, vice 
chairman, Federal Power Commission, ad- 
dressed the Academy on River basin authorities 
and the new community. 

On May 17, 1945, Margaret Mpap, execu- 
tive secretary, Committee on Food Habits, 
National Research Council, addressed the 
Academy on Translating scientific findings into 
living habits. 

On October 18, 1945, Frep C. Bisnopp, as- 
sistant chief, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, addressed the Academy on War 
insecticides. 

On November 15, 1945, CLaupr E. ZosBeE.1, 
associate professor of marine microbiology and 
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director of the American Petroleum Institute 
Research Project 43A, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, University of California, La 
Jolla, addressed a joint meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society of Washington and the Academy 
on the Microbial transformation of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. 

On December 20, 1945, WrLi1aM F. Fosuag, 
curator, Division of Mineralogy and Petrology, 
U. S. National Museum, addressed the Acad- 
emy on Paricutin’s first year. 

On January 17, 1946, W. M. Sran.ey, mem- 
ber, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton, N. J., addressed the Academy on 
Recent advances in our knowledge of influenza 
virus and vaccines. 

All meetings were held in the Assembly Hall 
of the Cosmos Club with the exception of the 
May 17 meeting which was held in the Audi- 
torium of the U. 8. National Museum. 

F. G. Brickweppb, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS 
From dues, 1942 
From dues, 
From dues, 
From dues, 
From dues, 


From JouRNAL, Subscriptions, 1942 
From Journat, Subscriptions, 1943 
From JourNAL, Subscriptions, 1944 
From Journat, Subscriptions, 
From JourNat, Subscriptions, 1946 
From JouRNAL, Subscriptions, 


RGR BORD SOIR. 5. 0:6 Seno em vide diene 


From JourRNAL, Reprints, 1944 
From JourNAL, Reprints, 1945 


From Directory, 32d Ed., (1941) 
From Interest & Dividends 
From Yetta Korman et al 


Total Receipts 
Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1945 


Total to be accounted for 


DIsBURSEMENTS 
For Secretary’s Office 
For Treasurer’s Office 
For Custodian & Subser. Mgr 
For Journat—Printing & Mailing 
For JourNAL—lIllustrations 


1944 1945 
$138.50 $ 211.59 
35.65 97.89 

6.54 pe 
242.57 2,425.08 
19.90 428.06 
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For JournNaL—Reprints 

For JournaL Office—Clerk 

For Journau Office—Postage, Binding & Misc. 

For Directory—38d Ed 

For Meetings Committee 

For one $1,000 Series G Bond 
For Debit Memos, Refunds, etc. 
For Refund of overpayment, Shapovalov 
For Refund Dues (1945) E. W. Berry 
For Refund Dues (1945) H. R. Morgan 
For Exchange on Canadian Check 


For Check (Weibe) returned on account more than 6 months 
4.00 





$574.29 $5,121.26 $5,695.55 
3,462.78 


$9,158.33 


RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCE 


Balance as per cash book, 12/31/45 $3 462.78 
Balance as per Am. Sec. & Trust Co. 

Statement of 12/31/45 $3 ,677 .64 
Receipts not deposited 186 .97 


$3,864.61 
Checks outstanding, not cashed 


INVESTMENTS 


Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (stock) 
Certificate No. 434—100 shares at $10 
Certificate No. 435—100 shares at $10 
Certificate No. 527— 8 shares at $10 
Certificate No. 539— 1share at $10 ' 
Certificate No. 582—200 shares at $10 : $ 4,090.00 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 
20 shares, 6% preferred stock—cost i 2,247.50 
City of New York—3% (Transit Unification) (Due—June 1, 1980) Se 
Certificate No. D 20186 
Certificate No. C 71038 
Certificate No. C 71039 
Certificate No. C 71040 


3338 


sre 


@ &: | 


Chicago Railways 
Bond No. 1027—5% Registered for $1,000.00 
Due Feb. 1927—$250.00 paid—Bal 


First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


Certificate No. I— 914 ‘ 
Certificate No. I—1063 : $ 5,000.00 


| 


Northwestern Fed, Savings & Loan Assn. 


Certificate No. 1380 
Certificate No. 1441 - 500.00 5,000 .00 


eee 
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United States Government 


Series G Bonds—No. M 332990 
; M 332991 
M 332992 
M 332993 
M 1808741 
M 2226088 
M 2982748 
M 4126041 


American Security & Trust Co. 
Savings Account 


Total Assets Dec. 31, 1944 
Total Assets Dec. 31, 1945 


Increase 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The accounts of the Treasurer of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences for the year 1945 
were examined by your auditing committee on 
January 11, 1946. The report of the Treasurer 
was checked with due care and was found to be 
in agreement with his records. The disburse- 
ments were all found to be duly authorized and 
to be supported by cancelled checks or by debit 
memoranda except for the few outstanding 
checks noted in the report. The securities 
of the Society were inspected and found to 
agree exactly with the list given in the report 
and to have all coupons attached that are not 
yet due. 

The work of the committee was greatly 
simplified and lessened by the excellent manner 
in which the records have been kept and by the 
systematic and orderly arrangement of the 
books and of the report. Your Treasurer de- 
serves the commendation of the Society for 
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000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$28,179.17 
29,397.15 


$3833888 


$ 1,217.98 


Howarp 8S. Rappieye, Treasurer 


another year of outstanding service. It should 
be noted that owing to the difficulty of obtain 
ing adequate assistance he has done a great 
deal of his own clerical work and has thus eé- 
fected an appreciable saving for. the Society. 
C. H. Swick, Chairman. 
C. P. CLausENn 
T. D. Stewart. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 


Volume 35 of the JouRNAL was intermediate 
in size between that of 1943 and 1944. Certain 
of the trends noted during 1944 continued dur 
ing this year. It is believed that they may lead 
toward a JouRNAL with a better balance of dif- 
ferent subjects, especially as soon as the 
physical sciences are again more adequately 
represented. Volume 35 consisted of 12 issues 
and contained 408 pages distributed among the 
sciences and compared with 1944 as shown in 
the table: 
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This volume includes the addresses of the 
retiring presidents of the Academy, the Philo- 
sophical Society, and the Geological Society; 
also the 13th Joseph Henry Lecture of the 
Philosophical Society. 

The decline from 63 papers printed in 1944 
to 60 printed this year is probably not sig- 
nificant except as it reflected a tendency of 
scientists to relax momentarily during the 
latter part of the year as a natural reaction 
from the tense working during the war years. 
We again call attention to the large number of 
papers presented by nonmembers of the Acad- 
emy. Of the total of 60 papers presented only 
32, or 53 percent, were presented by members 
of the Academy. This should be a challenge to 
our members. In several cases nonmembers 
presenting papers for publication were later 
elected members of the Academy. 

The editors are pleased to report continued 
small increases in the number of illustrations, 
25 halftones and 51 line cuts appearing in this 
volume. A well-chosen appropriate illustration 
is often as valuable to the reader as several 
pages of text. 

As has been indicated in some previous an- 
nual reports, the placing of papers under such 
labels as Biological, Geological, Anthropo- 
logical, and General is somewhat arbitrary. 
Although other editors might make a sofne- 
what different assignment of labels for some 
of the papers, this is not of great significance. 
It is obvious that there is a predominance of 
biological papers, and that the physical sciences 
and geology are not adequately represented 
partly because so many engaged in the physical 
sciences and geology have been working on 
problems “restricted for reasons of security.” 
It is pleasing to note the continued receipt of 
papers under the general classification of 
anthropology (ethnology, linguistics, etc.). 

The editors have had some unusual condi- 
tions during the year, and it is obvious that 
the editors for this next year may also have 
abnormal conditions confronting them. Our 
contract with the printer provides that in- 
creases in the schedule of wages shall be passed 
on to the JourNaL. With the increase in the 
cost of living this may at any time mean an in- 
crease in printing cost. About the middle of the 
past year it seemed quite possible that the end 
of the fighting might mean an increase in the 


number of papers and thus an increase in the 
size of the Journa. Our experience during the 
closing months of 1945 was that many scien- 
tists who might have been authors of papers for 
a short time took life somewhat more easily 
than during the strenuous years of the war and 
did not submit papers for the JournaL. For 
these reasons the éditors did not use all the 
funds available. The recommendation is made, 
however, that no decrease be made in the ap- 
propriations for the Journat for the ensuing 
year. As illustrations, tables, and mathematical 
formulae often are used to replace paragraphs 
and even pages of descriptive matter, their use 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged 
by charging the author for excess illustrations 
and for excess typesetting charges made by the 
printer. It is recognized that at present the 
JourNnaL cotild not be-expected to accept an 
unlimited number of illustrations for printing 
without charge, but the editors believe that the 
appropriation should be sufficient to provide 
for a more liberal. policy with regard to illustra- 
tions, tabular material and the like than has 
been possible during recent years. 

The Board of Managers appropriated to the 
editors for printing, illustrating, and mailing 
the Journat and for other incidental items 
$3,200; for clerical assistance $240; for postage 
and incidentals $50—a total of $3,490. Of this 
sum the total amount of $240 was expended for 
clerical assistance; and postage and inciden- 
tals cost $18.80. Printing, illustrating, and 
mailing the JouRNAL cost $3,139.68. To this 
must be added $13.24 representing the cost. to 
the Academy of free reprints of obituaries. The 
total paid out is thus $3,152.92. From this 
figure there is to be subtracted $265.59, the 
amount charged authors for excess illustrations, 
excess typesetting charges, and exceptional 
galley changes, leaving $2,887.33, or about $300 
less than the appropriation. 

The figures given above are not the final ones 
for volume 35, but are probably not far from 
correct. 

The editors acknowledge with appreciation 
and thanks the assistance to the JournaL in 
many ways of Mr. Pau. H. Ornser, editorial 
assistant, whose experience in editorial work 
for scientific publications is of great benefit. 
He has been unsparing of his time in working 
for this JouRNAL. The editors also acknowledge 
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the assistance of the associate editors and 

thank all who have assisted in any way. 
Lewis V. Jupson 
Harap A. REHDER 
Ws. N. Fenton 


REPORT OF THE CUSTODIAN AND SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


Nonmember subscriptions in the United States 
Nonmember subscriptions in foreign countries 
Inactive nonmember subscriptions in foreign countries 


InveENTORY OF Strocks as oF DECEMBER 31, 
1945: 
Reserve Sets of the JournNaL: 
Bound Volumes 1-29 and unbound Volumes 30- 


Unbound Volumes 1-35 
Unbound Volumes 11-35 
Unbound Volumes 16-35 
Miscellaneous numbers of the JournNnaL.......... 
Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
Volumes 1-13, inclusive 


In 1939 the Board of Managers directed the 
Custodian of Publications to set aside 8 com- 
plete sets of the JournaL from Vol. 1 to cur- 
rent volume 35; 6 additional sets from Vol. 11 
to current volumé 35; 11 additional sets from 
Vol. 16 to current volume 35. These sets were 
to constitute the Reserve Sets and were to be 
sold only as a complete set. Subsequently it 
has been possible for the Custodian to assemble 
two complete sets from some of the early 
numbers, especially those between Vols. 1 and 
10, donated to the Academy by various mem- 
bers. These early numbers are becoming far 
more difficult to obtain, either through gifts or 
oy purchase. 

Since 1939 six reserve sets have been sold. A 
request was received on January 14, 1946, for 
the purchase of another complete set, which 
wil) leave us with only three complete sets. 

In addition to the above reserve sets a mis- 
cellaneous series of volumes and separate num- 
bers of the JouRNAL, consisting of 19,451 num- 
bers is maintained for sale. Complete sets of the 
Proceedings of the Academy, Vols. 1-13 (1899- 


1911), together with Directories, are 
available for sale. 

Most of these numbers and volumes, ir 
ing four complete sets from Vols. 1-35, 
stored, without cost to the Academy, i 
Smithsonian Institution and the U. 8. © 
and Geodetic Survey. Some of the vol 
from Vols. 23-35 are housed by the 
Banta Publishing Co., at Menasha, Wis. 


SaLEs AND EXPENDITURES: 


During the year 1945 one reserve set wa: 
to the University Library, Lund, § 
Approximately 200 separate numbers of 
JOURNAL were sold to various individuals 
libraries. 


Express charges for shipment of Reserve Set to New 
York City 


1945 Budgetary allotment 
Expenditures for 1945. 


F. M. Serzier, Custodian and 
Subscription Manager of Publication 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEL 


A total of 262 envelopes were delivere 
the Committee by the Secretary. 5 
The count of valid ballots showed the fa 

ing elected: 
President, Hua L. DrypEn, 
Secretary, F. G. Brick wEDDE, 
Treasurer, Howarp S. RapP.ere, 


Board of Managers to January 1949, M 
McCauu and Wa po L. Scumirr. 4 


H. F. Stimson, Chat 
Gaten B. ScHuBAUER 
Kenwneti L. SHERMAN 


Submitted by F. G. Brickwepps, Secretaryi 











